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A GOOD BOOK. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
That book is good 
Which puts me in a working mood. 
Unless to Thought is added Will, 
Apollo is an imbecile. 
What parts, what gems, what colors shine, 
Ah, but I miss the grand design. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Herald of Warren, Mass., devoted 
large space to an account of the life of 
Lucy Stone and of the celebration at West 
Brookfield. In an editorial tribute the 
Herald says: 

The woman of to-day, in her freer and 
fuller life, moral, intellectual, as well as 
political, is incalculably a gainer for the 
pioneer work of Lucy Stone. 








The senior editor of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL is having happy holidays with 
his daughter and other relatives at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. 





In a recent lecture at the University of 
Chicago on ‘‘The Training of a Citizen,” 
Professor Charles Zeublin expressed the 
belief that women are the best officers in 
the business of cleaning cities. ‘‘Munici- 
pal housekeeping,” he said, ‘‘is not a mis- 
nomer. The task of cleaning the city and 
keeping it clean ought to be turned over 
to the housewives, instead of being mis- 
managed by ‘business men.’ ”’ 





-_>-o- 


The first Charter Convention of Denver, 
Col., has just been held, for the purpose 
of drawing up a charter for that city. 
The convention sat for sixty days, and ad- 
journed on the first of this month. Of its 
21 members, three were women—Ellis 
Meredith, Mrs. Helen Belford and Mrs, 
Julia V. Welles. Of the women entrust- 
ed with a share of these important re- 
sponsibilities, a member of the conven: 
tion says in a private letter: 

‘‘Whenever the women have been called 
upon to preside, they have acquitted 
themselves as weli as the most proficient 


| 





of the men, and better than the general- 
ity. As far as possible, they have insist- 
ed on the appointment of women on all 
boards; they have stood for protective 
measures for women and children; they 
have supported all measures tending to 
political reform, and they have been un- 
tiring in their efforts to become acquaint- 
ed with the best municipal thought. 
One of them, Ellis Meredith, was a mem- 
ber of the most important committee of 
the convention (that on Revision), and 
took a very active part in the committee’s 
work.’ Mrs. Belford was a member of 
the Committee on Public Utilities (includ- 
ing acquisition and management) and the 
Committee on Schedule; Mrs. Welles of 
the Committee on Public Service (includ- 
ing merit system, salaries, nominations, 
elections, appointments and removals), 
and the Committee on Rules, Order of 
Business, etc., and all three women were 
on the Committee on Charities, Correc- 
tion and Education, constituting a major- 
ity of its five members, 





The National Consumers’ League is 
sending out an eight-page pamphlet en- 
titied ‘*The Standard Child Labor Law,’’ 
calling attention to the necessary points 
that must govern employers, The pam- 
phlet recommends the law of Massachu- 
setts not only as the best yet attained, 
but as so good, so well tried by experi- 
ence, and so reasonable, as to serve for 
some time as a model upon which all other 
States may well frame their statutes. 


-_-<—-— 


Reports of the celebration of Lucy 
Stone’s Day at many places are crowded 
out this week, together with other timely 
matter. 
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The Boston Pilot has unearthed an in- 
teresting editorial upon the race question 
written thirteen years ago by John Boyle 


| O'Reilly, but never printed. Mr. O'Reilly 





wasa man of generous instincts, but he 
did not favor equal rights for women. His 
article in the main is fair and high-mind- 
ed, but the little warp betrays itself when 
he says: “The keys of the problem are 
education, temperance, and frugality in 
the colored men, and purity in the colored 
women of the South,’’ There is not the 
slightest recognition here of the need for 
purity on the part of the men of the 
South, either white or black. Yettwo of 
the difficult factors in the problem are the 
assaults upon white women by colored 
men, and the seduction of colored women 
by white men. It is true of the social 
evil in general that it can never be cured 
until men are willing to furnish their 
share of virtue; aud this is doubly true 
where the men belong to the stronger, 
more educated, and more highly devel- 
oped race. It is hardly fair to expect the 
poor colored women to furnish all the 
virtue for themselves and for the white 
men, too. When will men of all races 
and nationalities awaken to their respon- 
sibility for doing their share to maintain 
the purity of social life, instead of throw- 
ing the whole burden of it upon the 
women? The best men are already awake 
to it, We must work to persuade the 
others to open their eyes. 





Whipping women criminals is a feature 
of the Georgia penal system tkat is to be 
abolished in consequence of the indigna- 
tion against such treatment aroused by 
the flogging of Mamie Decris, the white 
woman, at the State Prison farm at At- 
lanta. 





An effort is being made at Cambridge, 
Eng., to add to the higher education of 
women systematic religious instruction 
as a regular subject. With a view to 
meet this need, a short vacation term for 
the purpose of Biblical study has been or- 
ganized at Cambridge from July 25 to 
August 15 of the present year, but so ar- 
ranged that students who cannot stay the 
whole time may join for the first or last 
fortnight. The committee, of which Miss 
Creighton is secretary, has arranged for 
rooms to be provided at Girton and Newn- 
ham. Lecturers have been invited as ex- 
perts in their subjects, apart from the 
consideration of their special religious 
position; and several well-known men 
have announced courses, including Dr. 
Swete on New Testament Christulogy, 
Dr. Barnes on Isaiah, Dr. Beet on the 
Epistle to the Romans, Dr. Rashdall on 
the Philosophy of Religion, and Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt on the Synoptic Gospels. 








LUCY STONE’S DAY AT WEST BROOK- 
FIELD. 


A beautiful realization of a happy 
thought was the celebration of Lucy 
Stone’s Day at her birthplace near West 
Brookfield, Mass , now the home of Rev. 
L. L. and Phebe Stone Beeman. The 
large, white farmhouse on the hillside 








as much interested in the boys’ games 
as they were, 

She lived here occupied with all the 
activities that come to girls on a farm, 
but always very sympathetic with ber 
mother. She used to help make the but 
ter and cheese, and milk the cows, and to 
do a great many things that were hard 
for her, but it was because she loved her 
mother so. One of the first things that 


came to her as the reason why there 








LUCY STONE'S BIRTHPLACE. 


was in festal array. The piazza, where 
the exercises were held, was garlanded 
with ferns and foliage, the pillars en- 
twiued with white and ye/low and banked 
with ferns and golden rod. On one side 
of the steps stood an easel, on which rest 
ed a large portrait of Mrs. Stone, while on 
the other side was a tramed motto,— 
‘(Make the World Better,’’— all entwined 
most artistically with ferns and golden- 
rod gathered from the fields near by. 

Arrangements had been made on the 
lawn for seating from 150 to 200 guests, 
the utmost expected, but peuple came by 
teams and trolley from near-by towns and 
from Springfield, Worcester, and Boston, 
until four hundred were present. All 
were welcomed and provided for so hos- 
pitably that summer tourists from far- 
away Western homes felt as if they were 
members of a family gathering. The 
hostess, Mrs. Beeman, was ably seconded 
by her husband, her daughter, and three 
sons, who were here, there, and every- 
where, greeting the guests and arranging 
for their comfort. 

As president of the Warren Political 
Equality Club, Mrs. Beeman presided 
over the meeting. Gracious and digni- 
fied, simple and direct in speech, her wo- 
manly presence recalled to many that of 
Lucy Stone, whose niece she is by heri- 
tage of spirit as well as of blood. 

A piano duet by Miss Barnes and Mrs, 
Fitz of West Brookfield opened the exer- 
cises. Mrs. Beeman then spoke of ‘*The 
Childhood of Lucy Stone.” 


ADDRESS OF MRS. PHEBE STONE BEEMAN, 


Eighty-five years ago to-day there was 
born in the west room in this house a lit- 
tle girl, and when her mother was told it 
was a little girl she said, ‘‘I am so sorry, 
for women have such a hard time in this 
world.’’ But the mother little knew that 
that little girl who came to her home 
would be the instrument in God’s hands 
for doing so much to improve the condi- 
tion of womanhood in our land. She lit- 
tle dreamed that that little girl would 
exercise the influence she did exercise 
through all the days of her useful life. 

I have wondered sometimes that, living 
here on this isolated farm, she should 
have had the independent thought that 
came to her, the new line of thought that 
women should be equal in their opportu 
nities with men. But her mother had 
come from North Brookfield, where they 
had lived in earlier years, because she had 
dared assert she would not bring up her 
boys in a neighborhood she thought was 
not a desirable one to live in. So I have 
wondered whether the assertion her 
mother made at that time led her to think 
and wonder whether her independent ac- 
tion was right, and perhaps made her 
daughter a little more independent in her 
action and thought than some of the rest 
of the children. 

Her girlhood was spent here among 
these hills, and she joined her brothers in 
their games and pleasures and was just as 
active as they were. In the races they 
used to have from where the old barn 
stood down to the foot of the hill, she 
used many times to surpass her brothers. 
She was very fleet of foot, and was always 





should be better advantages for women 
was because the women of the neighbor- 
hood worked very hard, and the men of 
the neighborhood hid the money to 
spend, She did not think it was fair that 
her mother and Mrs. Gleason and Mrs. 
White should work just as many hours as 
the men did, while, instead of having a 
chance to decide how the money should 
be spent, the men spent the money and 
the women did the work. That was one 
of her first thoughts about benefiting the 
condition of women. 

And she was not at all afraid. Perhaps 
you have read in the WoMAN's JouRNAL 
of her seeing a svake cviled on a ruck, 
when, instead of ruvning away, as I im 
agine a great many of you would have 
done, she gota stone and dropped it on 
the snake’s head. I wonder if that was 
an indication of the way she would de- 
stroy some other evils and of her fearless- 
ness of anything hindering or in danger 
of harming. She never knew what physi- 
cal fear was, never was afraid under any 
circumstances, Her brother Luther was 
a coward, and he did not dare go down 
cellar to get apples unless his sister went 
with him. One time, standing in the yard 
here,—the barn stood on the other side of 
the road, ending up whore the henhouse 
is,—he told her if she would go into one 
door of that barn and come out at the 
other one in the night, he would give her 
five hundred dollars. She did not care a 
bit, she would just as soon go as not. She 
went all through it, and then came back 
and said, ‘‘Where is my five hundred dol- 
lars?’’ Of course he did not have the 
money aud he could not give it to her, 
and she was very indignant. She had no 
thought of phygjcal hurt, and it continued 
with her when she had mobs to meet and 
everything else. 

As the years went on she evidently dis- 
played some of the characteristics, from 
her own confession, that many of us are 
conscious of. She remembered getting 
very angry with her sister, and as she ran 
by the mirror she saw her face, It so im- 
pressed her that she said, ‘‘If that is the 
way I look when I am angry, I will con- 
quer my temper.’’ She went down in the 
pasture and sat on a rock until she gained 
a@ victory, and there she made up her 
mind she would control that temper. 
Those of us who knew her in later years 
know that that victory was a complete 
one, because never was there a more mild- 
tempered person. 

So among these hills and in this place 
she learned the lessons of industry and 
frugality which went with her all the 
days of her life. While she cared so 
much for her mother in those earlier days 
as to do the work for her, she also kept 
that love and care so that when her 
mother in her old age was taken ill and 
sent a message to her, she came and with 
her own hands ministered to her mother’s 
wants. Some persons think that those 
who care for the rights of women do not 
care for their homes and families. I re- 
member her ministrations to her mother. 
That is the room where her mother died, 
the room, too, where Lucy Stone was 
born. 

Miss Cora Adams will now read a paper 
~- ‘The debt college women owe to Lucy 

tone.”’ 


Miss ApAMs: You have heard how Lucy 
Stone grew up a healthy, vigorous child, 
noted for fearlessness and truthfulness, a 
good scholar, and a hard worker in the 


(Continued op Page 268). 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL is writing the 
text for an art book which will be brought 
out in the autumn, consisting of some 
threescore reproductions of pictures of 
children painted by the old Italian mas- 
ters, The Italian sculptors are also to be 
represented. The book will be entitled 
‘Children of the Old Masters.” 

Miss Grace LATHROP COLLIN, whose 
‘‘Putnam Place’’ has been designated by 
Mr. Howells as ‘‘an instant classic,’’ is a 
singularly youthful woman to have at- 
tained to such dignity of success with her 
first book. Miss Collin leads au active 
literary life, and has a distinct disinclina- 
tion for the ordinary routine of social ob- 
ligations. She is a keen and sympathetic 
observer. 

Miss S. LuELLA MINER, educator and 
missionary, who has been spending her 
vacation in this country, is returning to 
North China. Her future work is to be in 
connection with the Bridgman School, 
Much of her time the coming year will be 
employed in the re-preparation of the 
Chinese text-book of geology, the manu- 
script for which was destroyed in the 
burning of the Tungchou buildings by the 
Boxers. 

*Misses ELLEN and Luvy GoRIN re- 
moved from Kentucky to Port Arthur, 
Tex., November, 1899, where they opened 
the Terminal Hotel, near the Southern 
Railway Depot. They went to Port Ar- 
thur for the benefit of the climate and sea 
breeze, which they have found most sat- 
isfactory. They have been very success- 
ful in business, having a popular hotel 
that has yielded a profit sufficient to pro- 
vide a beautiful cottage home, paid for. 

Rev. Mary A. SArFrorD, who spoke 
at the West Brookfield meeting, is pastor 
of the Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
and State Secretary of the lowa Unitarian 
Association, She travels much, organiz- 
ing and stimulating churches. She has 
been spending the summer in Boston and 
vicinity. At the Emerson Schoo! lectures 
she was an interested listener, and she 
sometimes participated in the discussions. 
Miss Alice White, another speaker at 
West Brookfield, is a teacher in the 
school of that place and is prominent in 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Un- 
ion. Miss Mary White has been teaching 
for several years in Colorad». Miss Cora 
Adams, of Warren, a bright, progressive 
girl, graduated from Wellesley College last 
June, and expects to make teaching her 
profession, 

Mrs. MARGARET L. WALKER, whose 
election as president of St. Luke’s Savings 
Bank in Richmond, Va., has been noted, 
recently spent ten days in New York and 
New Jersey for the purpose of encourag- 
ing thrift and economy among the ne- 
groes. She addressed a negro audience at 
Newark one Sunday. In speaking of the 
bank of which she is president, Mrs. 
Walker said: ‘‘The order of St. Luke, 
which controls the bank, is composed of 
colored men and women, and has a large 
membership extending north to Boston 
and westward to Ohio.’’ She stated that 
there were in Richmond three other 
banks for the negroes, with negro men as 
presidents, but none of these had been 
asked to join the Bankers’ Association. 
She, on her election, ‘‘received a very cor- 
dial invitation to join this white organi- 
zation. I shall do so, and shall hope so 
to conduct myself as to reflect credit upon 
my race and people.”’ 

Mrs. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, SR., has 
transferred to the trustees of the Newport 
Hospital the fine memorial edifice to her 
husband, the late Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
which she had built on the grounds of the 
institution, She has also stated that she 
will endow the building with a sufficient 
amount of money to secure its mainte- 
nance. The new structure, which will be 
known as the Cornelius Vanderbilt Pavil- 
ion, is the largest one connected with the 
hospital. With the new building the out- 
door departments will be extended to in- 
clude the eye, ear, throat, nose, teeth and 
women’s diseases, with a specialist in 
charge of each department, and in these 
the poorer classes, who are unable to pay 
for regular hospital treatment, will be 
treated free. On the third floor are the 
children’s and maternity wards, ‘both of 
which will be new features of the work of 
the hospital. The surgical instruments 
and all apparatus used, as well as the 
linen, were given by Mrs. Vauderbilt, who 
has also placed upon the walls a number 
of handsome pictures of her own selec- 
tion. The money value of the hospital and 





its equipment is estimated at $250,000. 
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HYDE AND TAYLOR ON WOMEN’S EDUCA_ 
TION. 

The World’s Work for August is an 
“education number,” the various phases 
of this most important question being dis 
cussed by special authorities. While it is 
to be regretted that the broad-minded 
editors did not place some one of the dis- 
tinguished women educators of the coun- 
try in their galaxy of writers, the student 
of woman’s progress will be gratified to 
note that girls are included equally with 
boys in practically the whole discussion. 
This seems to come as naturally and easily 
as if there had not been decades of con. 
troversy as to whether their minds were 
capable of receiving the higher education, 
their bodies of enduring the strain and 
their moral and domestic nature of with- 
standing the consequences. Indeed, Presi- 
dent William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin 
College says emphatically, ‘‘We should 
teach women as expensively and thorough- 
ly as men,’’but he hastens to qualify this by 
adding, ‘‘yet not necessarily the same sub- 
jects at the same time and place.” He 
does not intend to furnish any ammuni- 
tion with which women may storm the 
sacred walls of Bowdoin. But with every 
one of the great universities hampered in 
its work for want of funds, and all of the 
small colleges almost hopelessly crippled 
by the same cause, President Hyde must 
necessarily recognize the absolute impos- 
sibility of ever duplicating these educa- 
tional plants for the purpose of teaching 
women at a different time and place. 

Like all opponents and lukewarm advo- 
cates of coéducation, Dr. Hyde harks back 
to Chicago University and, after com- 
mending its bravery in propounding vari- 
ous sociological questions concerning the 
subject, he says: ‘It is braver still to an- 
swer them as Chicago University has 
done, in a way that on the face of it is 
partial, prudential aud tentative, illogical 
and inconsistent, ‘Consistency,’as Emer 
son tells us, is the hobgoblin of little 
minds.’ ’’ 

One is constrained many times to wish 
Emerson never had said this. It serves 
a’ mirably to pull transcendentalists out of 
the slough in which they are apt to wan- 
der, but it is seized upon as an excuse for 
every kind of absurdity, bad faith, and 
even moral dishonesty. It leaves us with- 
out any ground on which to base our con- 
fidence in men’s judgment or actions, 

The special subject of the education of 
women is considered by President J. M. 
Taylor of Vassar, first of the great col- 
leges established for women exclusively. 
Dr. Taylor says in his opening paragraph: 


‘The most significant thing in connec- 
tion with the education of women is the 
prodigious growth of the movement. No 
figures that could be given can tell the 
story. The advance is remarkable, not 
merely as compared with a generation 
ago, when the higher education was a 
comparatively new question. Even within 
five years the increase of women students 
in America has been so great as to sug- 
gest to the open-eyed nothing less than a 
glacial movement in society. Women con- 
stitute nearly 30 per cent. of all our col- 
lege students, speaking now only of the 
really important colleges of the country; 
and women graduates of these institu- 
tions in the United States, both coéduca- 
tional and woman’s colleges, number 
about 20,000. One has only to think of 
the prodigious influence of this element in 
American life to see how significant it is,’’ 

President Taylor does not go at length 
into a discussion of separate education 
and coéducation, but he says: ‘There can 
be no doubt that women are purposing in 
an increasing degrees to obtain all the ed- 
ucation within their reach. When it is 
remembered that more than half the pu- 
pils in our secondary schools, and a still 
larger proportion of the graduates are 
girls, the mighty importance of the move- 
ment to American life is at once appar- 
ent.’’ In regard to the continually recur- 
ring assertion that the college woman 
should have some special training for the 
separate sphere in life which she is likely 
to fill, he thinks this situation is met by 
the elective system, and that ‘the ques- 
tion is no more significant in connection 
with the training of our girls than of our 
boys.”’ 

There could be no better authority on 
the health of college women than one who 
for many years has been at the head of an 
institution containing nearly a thousand, 
and President Taylor states as the result 
of the most thorough statistics kept by 
his own and the other women’s colleges: 
‘It has been abundantly shown over and 
over again by the most careful investiga- 
tion that the health of college women im- 
proves’ during the fuur years of the col- 
lege course. . . . It would be difficult to 
find several hundred young women of 
the same general social conditions in more 
generally good health and spirits than 
those who have just closed the current 
academic year in our women’s colleges. 
Only three of the 153 graduates of Vassar 
in 1903 assert that they have not improved 





in general health since entering college.” 

President Taylor is equally confident 
that the higher education has ‘no deter- 
rent effect on marriage or child bearing. 
Over half the graduates of the first ten 
years of Vassar are married, he says, and 
the proporti»n of children to each mar- 
riage is more than from two to three, the 
average shown in families of similar social 
condition throughout America, Of the 
368 graduates from 1867 to 1877, there are 
201 married, and 133 of these have borne 
404 children, 223 sons and 181 daughters. 
The next ten years show 369 graduates, 
180 married, 105 mothers of 267 children, 
149 sons, 118 daughters. The preponder- 
ance of boys offers a problem for the so- 
ciologists. 

The conclusion of this experienced edu- 
cator is commended to the alarmists: 
“There is nothing in the college training 
of American women to contribute to ab- 
normal results. A healthy mind and a 
healthy body and absolutely healthy and 
natural sentiments toward life are the 
general product. Those who have seen 
most of the work are foremost in their 
belief in it.... No work in America 
promises more for its future than the 
thorough education of its girls.’’ 

There is only one statement in Dr. Tay- 
lor’s admirable article to which exception 
can be taken, viz.: ‘‘Womep have in- 
creased more rapidly in the separate col- 
leges than in the coéducational colleges in 
the last few years.’’ The statistics of the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
do not sustain this assertion. On the con- 
trary they show the percentage of increase 
for the twelve years ending with 1901 to 
be almost exactly the same, with a frac- 
tion of one tenth of 1 per cent. in favor of 
coéducation. In that year there were 
21,468 women in coéducational universi- 
ties and colleges, and 5,260 in those for 
women alone. In 1902 the figures stood, 
22,507 in the former, 5,54) in the latter, a 
slight increase toward coéducation. 

Space cannot be given to take up each 
of the articles to show how fully woman 
is included in the discussion of all edu- 
cational questions. Prof. Frederick J. 
Turner of the University of Wisconsin 
says of ‘‘The Democratic Education of the 
Middle West’’: ‘‘The boy and the girl are 
educated in the same institutions... . 
From the primary grades up to the grad- 
uate work, throughout this great area, the 
way is clear for the boys and the girls 
with brains to rise to the full measure of 
whatever intellectual power is in them. . 
Coéducation is accepted naturally and 
without question.’’ Even President Eliot 
of Harvard in ‘‘The new Definition of the 
Cultivated Man,”’ several times includes 
woman. It may, indeed, be said that the 
question of their higher education is defi- 
pitely and forever settled. The exact 
metbods must remain a matter of contro- 
versy and experiment for another genera- 
tion.—Ida Husted Harper in N. Y. Sun. 


THE HELPING HAND. 





The Young Woman’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Minneapolis, Minn., has lately 
completed a fine building in which much 
work is carried on for the benefit of girls 
and women. A specialty is the serving 
of cheap hot luncheons to working girls. 
Sometimes as many as a thousand eat 
there every noon and then spend a little 
time in the pleasant parlors or the quiet 
reading-rooms, 

Miss Georgette Lummis, known in 
church circles as ‘‘Sister Georgette,’’ has 
recently deeded her beautiful country 
home at Shandaken in the Catskills to 
Rev. W. N. Ackley, rector of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brooklyn, to be used as it now is 
for a mountain vacation home for women 
and girls unable to pay current prices for 
board. 





ALABAMA’S DESERTED CAPITAL. 

Mr. Sheehan recently visited St. Ste- 
phens and Cahaba, two once prosperous 
cities of Alabama, where the seat of gov- 
ernment was located. They are now de- 
serted entirely. 

The grave of St. Stephens, the olden 
capital of Alabama, is upon a bluff whose 
bank is loved by the waters of the Tom- 
bigbee, moving silently and placidly to 
the sea. It is a royal place for a tomb. 

Nature loves the place. She has in 
each returning spring shrouded the dead 
town ip perennial robes of green. She 
has, one could fancy, made the spot her 
especial care, and in the spring or sum- 
mer the site of the town is like the grave 
of some beloved one, whose memory en- 
dures, and for whom affection’s tender 
solicitude is exercised. 


The honeysuckle blooms along the 
thoroughfares deserted for so many 
years. A carpet of verdure is spread 


over the streets and sidewalks that re- 
sounded to the tread of the pioneers. 
The magnolia blooms above the old mar- 
kets and trailing vines partly conceal the 
grassgrown foot- paths. Underbrush, 
dense and green, springs from the cel- 





lars or stands scattered upon the rocky 
hillside. Underneath, the old town lies 
dead and in no hope of resurrection. 

Above it all rises a forest of trees, trop- 
ical and almost primeval. It is in the 
domain of the pines, and they luxuriate 
where St. Stephens stood. In the old 
streets, in the obliterated yards, upon the 
sites of the homes and the stores, the 
pine-trees are growing. This forest of 
trees, some of them more than three feet 
in diameter, almost prevents one from 
realizing that they stand upon and cover 
the site of a town, at one time chief in 
importance in Alabama. Now and then 
along the old deserted streets is found a 
gnarled and ancient china-tree, the green 
of its branches in contradiction to the 
dead and hoary bark. Constant and last- 
ing witnesses are these old trees to man’s 
occupancy of the old spot. China-trees 
were ever a0 accompaniment of the white 
man’s civilization. 





THE EVIL OF CHILD LABOR. 

One of the most pressing humanitarian 
reforms ofthe present day, that of pre- 
venting the employment of children under 
fourteen in factories, workshops or mines, 
is thus referred to by Dr. A. F. Weber, of 
New York State Department of Labor: 

‘No other class of restrictive legislation 
appeals to so large a proportion of the 
people as the statutory prohibiton of the 
employment of children. In fact, child- 
labor laws have almost invariably consti- 
tuted the starting-point of factory and 
labor legislation, in consequence of the 
strong feeling of hostility to child 
labor that prevails among all classes of 
the community, excepting a few selfish 
parents and some very short sighted em- 
ployers, whose only chance of successful 
competition lies in a policy of ‘cheap 
labor,’ whether it be slave labor, coolie 
labor, immigrant labor, or child labor. 
The general prevalence of the evil of child 
labor in the new factory towns of the 
South and in the anthracite coal mines of 
Pennsylvania has become a matter of gen- 
eral notoriety, and has led to a more or 
less searching examination of conditions 
all through the industrial and commercial 
States of America, which will soon bear 
fruit in improved child-labor laws.”’ 





STATISTICS AND WOMEN. 

The chief of the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau has made a report on sex and in- 
dustry which contains some perplexing 
statistics—unless we shall agree that the 
source of the perplexity is in the women 
themselves. The report shows that prac- 
tically all honorable industries and pro- 
fessions, and some that are not so honor- 
able, are open to women, and that they 
have been swift to enter the open doors, 
Nobody need to be very old to see that 
things are very different in this respect 
from what they formerly were. Whereas 
woman was confined practically to the 
kitchen or the cotton mill in the last gen- 
eration, she now appears in the pulpit and 
court room, in the doctor’s gig and the 
schoolroom, and she is a stenographer 
and telephonist, a saleslady and river 
pilot, a@ rancher and fruit grower —all 
these and many things besides; but she is 
less often an abiding wife and mother 
than she used to be, and a good deal 
oftener a divorced wife or a spinster. 

That is what the statistics show, and 
we call them perplexing, but we know 
quite well that it is not the statistics 
but the women themselves that are the 
perplexing element. How can they con- 
sent to a diminishing birth rate and an 
increasing divorce rate, at the same time 
that they claim that their modern siatus 
is a symptom of a higher civilization? 
Agree without reserve that child-bearing 
is terrifying, and that domestic life is in a 
sense narrowing, and that ability should 
serve itself in a way most agreeable to 
itself, yet there is no denying the fact 
that diminishing families do mean ‘race 
suicide,’’ and that an active divorce court 
does mean a distinctly immoral social life. 
These can never long co-exist with the 
true progress of either sex nor with real 
social and industrial advancement. 

While these things are true, it probably 
does not necessarily follow that the fewer 
marriages and more divorces and lessened 
births are logical consequences of ‘‘the 
larger sphere for woman.’’ These may 
be due to a certain change of ideals in so- 
cial life, which, while they are temporari- 
ly disquieting, may really look forward to 
something better and more consistent 
than we have yet known. No one can 
deny that woman has been put in an infe 
rior position in the past relatively to man. 
In domestic and social arrangements, in 
the matter of property and taxation, in 
the case of laws which she must obey 
without any voice in their enactment, in 
the case of money which she plainly has 
helped to earn but which she could not 
spend except as a gift from some one who 
held the purse, even in matters of educa- 
tion and religion, and in those large rela- 





tions of the sexes which have been due to 
a kind of male public opinion, woman has 
been put in an inferior place. That she 
was ‘“‘put’’ there is proved by the fact 
that she has not stayed put, but has arisen 
out of it by her own efforts and abilities. 
It is the force of custom and long usage 
that makes us regard many relations and 
institutions as right. Changing these 
usages and customs, with a view to better 
institutions and relations, we naturally 
look upon as wrong for the time being. 
But in many cases the circumstances at- 
tending the change are like the afflictions 
mentioned by Paul, which afterwards 
yield the fruits of a better righteousness. 

It should be an encouraging reflection 
that in the adjustment of society to the 
new order of things, as between man and 
woman, we are to have the benefit of 
woman’s quicker intuition, her keener 
moral sense, and her own knowledge of 
what she herself needs in order to the 
completer peace and harmony of the 
whole, in a different and less trammeled 
way than we have ever had them before. 
If she is now a lawyer and doctor, and 
legislator and preacher, and educator and 
reformer, it means an added influence in 
each of these relations for all social and 
moral betterment.—Boston Morning Star. 





SUFFRAGE GAINS ATTRACT ATTENTION. 


Increasing evidences that the cause of 
woman suffrage is gaining ground through- 
out the world compel the inquiry whether 
the ‘‘women who want to vote’’ are not 
now in a fair way to win a universal 
victory, says the Burlington, Vt., Free 
Press of July 11. A majority of the bills 
passed by the Colorado Legislature at its 
last session were either introduced by 
women or directly in their interests, and 
the feminine influence on legislation was 
declared to be distinctly elevating and 
healthful. 

In far-off New Zealand we find Premier 
Seddon, one of the bitterest opponents of 
woman suffrage before its introduction 
into that colony, now warmly commend- 
ing the system, having been ‘‘thoroughly 
converted by its practical workings.’’ 
New Zealand was never so prosperous as 
now, and the interest manifested by her 
women citizens in the welfare of the colo- 
ny is evidenced by their active participa- 
tion in public affairs, says Robert Webster 
Jones in the July Housekeeper. 

The compilation of the electoral rolls in 
New South Wales shows that about 300,000 
men and 285,000 women are qualified to 
vote at the next legislative elections. An 
interesting point is that, in nearly one- 
third of the electorates, the women voters 
outnumber the men and will, consequent- 
ly, absolutely control the selection of leg- 
islators in these districts, However, it 
need not be assumed that the women will 
choose members of their own sex exclu- 
sively where they have the right to dictate 
who shall hold office. In many of these 
districts men of worth and judgment will 
be elected by women constituents, just as 
in districts controlled by men, women 
have often been among the successful 
candidates, 

In this connection the following reasons 
for believing in woman suffrage, recently 
given by Bertha Risch Baruch of Phila- 
delphia are of interest: 

1. Because woman, like man, was cre- 
ated a reasoning being, notwithstanding 
the attempt of many men to prove the 
contrary. 

2. Because a woman is an individual, 
responsible for her actions to her fellow 
men and women, and as amenable to the 
laws of her community as man. Hence 
she is neither an irresponsible child nor 
an idiot as we are led to infer from the 
statute book’s omissions and commis- 
sions. 

3. Because her importance in the affairs 
of the family, the city, the State, the 
country, is at least as great as that of 
man, if not greater. 
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OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Princess Victoria Louise, Emperor Wil- 
liam’s youngest daughter, is taking a 
course of cooking under the direction of 
the chef of the imperial kitchen. The 
princess has a small kitchen of her own, 
and has already mastered the art of bread- 
making. 





Miss Dorothy Mempes, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mortimer Mempes, the well-known 
artist, combines cleverness with an energy 
that is surprising, for though still in her 
teens, she has already written five books 
and has a sixth in preparation, says the 
Philadelphia Inquirer. They are all 
charmingly illustrated by her father, who 
is collaborating with her on a book deal- 
ing with India. Father and daughter were 
notable visitors to the Delhi durbar. In 
addition to literature, Miss Dorothy de- 
lights in enameling and designing rings, 
clasps and necklaces, which she carries 
out in every detail herself. She is in ap- 
pearance the very antithesis of what is 
called strong-minded, being very pretty. 





From birth her surroundings have beep 
artistic, and she has travelled all over the 
world, She and her father are great com. 
rades, their tastes being uncommonly 
similar. 





ART NOTES. 

Miss Kate Augusta Carl, an American 
artist residing in Paris, is to have an ip. 
teresting subject for study. She is to 
paint the portrait of the Dowager Em pres 
of China. Mrs. Conger, wife of the United 
States minister, visited the summer palace 
of the empress recently, and introduced 
the Dowager. 


The Youth’s Companion has announced 
its eighth annual photographic contest, 
It offers an award of $100 for the best set 
of five or more pictures in which the 
human figure is the chief point of interest; 
three special awards of $25 each, and six 
graded awards aggregating $200. Only 
amateurs may compete. The contest wil] 
close Oct. 31. Full information wil! be 
sent on application to Photographic De- 
partment, Youth's Companion, Boston, 
Mass, ’ 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

Boston will make an interesting display 
of the work of her public schools at the 
World’s Fair. An appropriation of $3,000 
will be made for this purpose. The ex. 
hibit will be a practical illustration of the 
school system. The bulk of the exhibit 
to be sent to St. Louis will consist of 
numerous bound volumes comprising the 
actual work of tbe school children from 
lesson to lesson for a continuous period 
of time. The display will embrace the 
work from the lowest grades of the gram- 
mar schools through the high schools and 
the normal school, In the grammar 
grades, bound volumes containing lan- 
guage exercises just as written by the 
pupils, even with the corrections of the 
teachers, will illustrate teaching methods, 
Upon the exhibit sent to Paris in 1900, 
Boston received two grand prizes and a 
gold medal, 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


WomEN UNDER THE LAW OF MASSACHU- 
sETTS. Their Rights, Privileges, and 
Disabilities. By Henry H. Sprague. 
Second Edition. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. 1903. 


This is asummary of Massachusetts law 
as it now exists. The former edition of 
Women Under the Law was published in 
1884, with the purpose of pointing out in 
a simple manner the position then reached 
and occupied by women in Massachusetts. 
The changes since made by successive 
statutes have rendered the statement then 
made incorrect and misleading. A thor- 
ough compilation of these has since been 
made by Hon. George A. O. Ernst. Mr. 
Sprague now endeavors to state “the law 
as it now exists,’’ so far as it differs from 
those imposed upon men. In successive 
chapters he deals with ‘‘past law and legis- 
lation,’’ ‘‘public privileges and disabili- 
ties as they now exist,’’ ‘‘property rights 
and disabilities of married women, and 
personal rights and obligations.’’ These 
are followed by a general summary of 
conditions, 

Works like this indicate the increasing 
interest taken by men in the status of 
women, and by women in their own be- 
half. For many years Mr. Samuel E, 
Sewall, a highly esteemed member of the 
Boston Bar, published annually in the 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL a statement of the 
changes made from year to year in the 
law by the Legislature concerning women, 
many of these secured by his personal 
efforts. Iti: a gratifying evidence of the 
increased interest now felt in the subject, 
that we have careful and complete state- 
ments, like this, of women’s legal status 
in Massachusetts, fortified by a table of 
144 judicial decisions. A comparison 
between this edition and that of 1884 
shows a wonderful approximation to- 
wards legal equality between the sexes, 
but it does not contain any recognition of 
the constant agitation and pressure of the 
suffragists, whereby this beneficent result 
has been achieved. H. B. B. 





MENTAL HEALTH FOR THE CHILDREN OF 
To-moRROW. By Delia E. Howe, M. D. 
Boston: George H. Ellis & Co. 1903. 


The practical ability of women is strik- 
ingly shown in this book, which calls at- 
tion to the serious deterioration of child 
life which is manifest in this country from 
bad heredity, bad nutrition, and failure in 
discipline. The author treats in the pres- 
ent work only heredity and pre-natal in- 
fluences. Her experience as assistant 
physician of the Illinois Eastern Hospital 
for the Insane and as head physician 
of the Indiana State School for Feeble- 
Minded Youth, has given Dr. Howe an in- 
valuable wealth of observation and expe- 
rience which gives her advice special value. 
For instance, she finds that when her peo- 
ple suffering from different forms of ner- 
vous diseases marry, the offspring is liable 
to suffer from a third and more severe 
form, because it is the heredity in weakness 
and not the form of their disease that is 
inherited. And it is the union of mater- 
val and paternal hereditary elements that 
renders it impossible for any two bodies 
to be exactly like either pareni, When 
the elements combine in the fertilized 
egg-cell there is probably a struggle for 
existence and a survival of the fittest 
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among them, and, in order to produce a 
fairly normal individual, the weak and 
r elements ip one cell should be com- 
sated by those of extra quality in the 
other. The conclusion of her researches 
is that children are more impressed with 
what mothers are than what they see or 
do. If the mother who lives in a hovel aa- 
mires goodness and beauty, she will give 
to her child a more upright and artistic 
gou! than will one who lives in grandeur 
put cares only for external appearances. 
A mother who wears herself out in trying 
to impress her child and becomes over- 
anxious, over-worried, and nervous lest 
she fail in some motherly duty, is sure to 
fail. Her first duty is to forget all duties 
except such as conduce to health and 
happiness. This book is wise, sensible, 
and interesting. H. B. B. 


Joun ADAMS AND DANIEL WEBSTER AS 
SCHOOLMASTERS. By Elizabeth Porter 
Gould, With an Introduction by Charles 
Francis Adams. Boston: The Palmer 
Co. 1903. 


It is to be regretted that these two very 
eminent men had not put on record more 
concerning their surroundings and the 
conditions under which they taught in 
their early lives. But it probably never 
occurred to them that their commonplace 
experiences would some day be of deep 
interest to many highly-educated men 
and women of future generations. All 
that the most thorough investigation can 
now disclose is the general outlines of a 
system which has ceased to exist. 

These outlines Miss Gould has traced 
with indefatigable patience, First in John 
Adams as a schoolmaster in Worcester, 
and fifty years later in Daniel Webster as 
aschoolmaster in Fryeburg, Me., are the 
subjects of brief narratives giving quaint 
and striking incidents of their early activ- 
ities before they entered upon the busi- 
ness of their maturer lives. The little 
volume is embellished with portraits and 
pictures of the residences of John Adams 
and John Quincy Adams and of the old 
church in which Webster's first oration 
was delivered. This little volume is a 
enuine contribution to New England 

istory. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

The first year’s experience of the opera- 
tion of the Arbitration Act in New South 
Wales, Australia, is deemed satisfactory 
by the Attorney-General for that colony. 
In the first year sixteen industrial dis- 
putes were dealt with by the Court. The 
parties to the disputes comprised 250 em- 
ployers and over 13,000 employees. Alto- 
gether it is claimed that conditions of em- 
ployment were settled affecting 36,000 
workpeople and 1,000 employers. 





Booker Washington is nothing if not 
original and sensible, One curse of the 
negro is the multiplicity of unprofitable 
secret societies, The “Black Belt Im- 
provement Society”’ strikes at the evil in 
a positive way. Its members are given 
degrees according to their worth, as fol- 
lows: First Degree—Desire for better 
things. Second—Three chickens and a 
pig. Third—A cow. Fourth—An acre 
of land. Fifth—An acre and a horse, 
Sixth—40 acres and a mule, Seventh—8s0 
acres and two mules. 


President Roosevelt has commuted the 
sentence of Lucy Smith, a white woman 
convicted in the western district of Vir- 4 
ginia last May of retailing moonshine 
whiskey without a license, and sentenced 
to pay a fine of 3100 and to serve six 
months in prison. The United States at- 
turney recommended commutation of the 
sentence on the ground that the woman 
was the mother of five children, ignorant 
of the offence she had committed; that 
the children were dependent upon her 
and were in a destitute condition. 


The Salvation Army, it is announced, is 
planning a campaign on new lines. Late 
in August it will begin a series of meet- 
ings among the mountaineers of that por- 
tion of Kentucky which has become noto- 
rious through its feuds. Permanent sta- 
tions are to be established, and the work 
is to be carried on systematically and per- 
sistently. Heretofore the work of the 
Army has been practically confined to the 
vicious and ignorant classes among the 
poor of cities and towns. Slum work has 
been its specialty. This new movement 
plans to deal with an entirely different 
class. These Kentucky mountaineers 
may be as ignorant as the dwellers in the 
slums; possibly more ignorant, but in 
other respects they are vastly superior. 


A movable home to be propelled by 
electricity will be the ideal summer cot- 
tage of the future in the opinion of Albert 
Bigelow Paine. He says in the World’s 
Work: “That the house trolley, a clean 
and comfortable little home of several 
rooms, with its own motor, will become a 
fact I have not the least doubt. Safer 
than a steam yacht, less dependent than a 
houseboat; cheaper, cleaner and far more 
pleasant than a private car that is hauled 
by steam and dropped on malarial and 
mosquito-haunted sidings—the house trol- 
ley, guided here and there at the will of 
the occupant, will be the ideal dwelling of 
recreation, the ne plus ultra of summer 
time. Trolley lines are cast in pleasant 
places, along sunny highways, and through 





the choicest of city streets. The trolley 
dweller will carry rails for a temporary 
spur, and drop anchor by hill or meadow 
and by running brook. When a city is 
reached he will select pleasant surround- 
ings to make his sojourn,”’ 


The Milwaukee Free Press makes a 
point in this paragraph: “When the mob 
broke loose in Evansville and Danville and 
threatened the extinction of the cojored 
citizen, hundreds of those of the sable hue 
got up and hustled to a place of safety. 
And where did they go? Come further 
North, up into Northern Indiana from 
Evansville, and up about Chicago and into 
Wisconsin from Danville? No, they did 
not. They hit the trail for the other side 
of the Ohio River, showing one of two 
things: Either that they do not know 
where they are safe, or that they do. Any- 
how they didn’t come North.” 


Help for the school teachers who have 
gone out to the Philippines is provided by 
@ new government plan. The teachers 
have complained much of the high prices 
for necessities prevailing in the islands. 
These are to be done away with, it is an- 
nounced, by the inauguration of civil 
stores at which all employees of the civil 
government may make purchases at prices 
much lower than those of the Manila mer- 
chants. It has also been decided to per- 
mit the teachers to profit by the change, 
and in the future there will be no more 
occasion for complaint growing out of the 
payment of teachers in checks calling for 
Mexican currency, but it is explained that 
the operation of the new currency law 
which has just gone into effect will rem- 
edy this evil. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN, 


BOBBY BOY’S NEST. 

**Mother,’’ said Bobby Boy, when she 
kissed him good-night, *‘I wish I was a 
little bird and lived in a little nest.” 

**Isn’t this bed a nice little nest?’ asked 
Bobby Boy’s mother. She knelt on the 
floor beside him, and put her head on his 
white pillow. ‘Isn’t this nice soft little 
bed, and pretty blue comfort, and plump 
white pillows nicer than sticks and straws 
and leaves and paper, woven together as 
the robin in the lilac bush makes its little 
house?” 

“Not quite, mother,’’ said Bobby Boy. 
“I want to sleep just one night in a nest.”’ 

Next day Bobby Boy was very busy. 
His mother found bim building a bird’s 
nest in the closet. It was bigger than the 
nest in the lilac bush for Bobby Boy was 
five years old. It was made of pine 
branches he had brought in from the 
woods, and the feathers he had picked 
from an old duster, and bits of moss and 
paper and string. 

Night came again and Bobby Boy’s 
mother tucked in the blue comfort and 
patted the white pillow and smoothed the 
yellow hair and kissed Bobby Boy good- 
night after she had sung a little ‘‘go-to- 
sleep’’ song to him. 

Bobby Boy did not go to sleep. He lay 
very wide awake, watching a big white 
moon shining through the apple tree. 
Bobby Boy was waiting till the house 
grew still, then he meant to go out and 
build a nest in the apple tree. When the 
house grew still, Bobby Boy crawled out 
of bed. He put on his little trousers and 
stockings, then he pulled the blue com- 
fort off the little bed and tied it into a 
bundle. There were sticks in the bundle, 
and moss and paper and the feathers from 
the feather duster. Bobby Boy opened 
the window and crept out on a little 
piazza. 

“Cheep weep, cheep weep,” went a 
frightened little bird in the tree; then it 
flew away and screamed, for it had never 
before seen a little boy looking down into 
its tree when the moon was shining. The 
apple tree threw one big branch up on the 
piazza. 

There was the nicest piece where five 
big limbs branched out. It was just big 
enough to hold a little boy’s nest, and 
Bobby Boy had been thinking about it for 
along, longtime. He climbed up on the 
branch and put his legs around it, exactly 
as he did when he slid down the banisters. 
He beld the rope that was tied to his bun- 
dle, then he slid down the big branch into 
the heart of the apple tree. Once or 
twice the little twigs whipped him in the 
face, the tree creaked and groaned, and 
the blue bundle stuck among the branches. 
At last he was down in the little nest, 
and he stood there for a minute, breathing 
very hard. He pulled the bundle after 
him, and it came with a whack that al 
most knocked him down. It was a good 
thing there were nice, firm branches like 
a wall all around him, or Bobby Boy 
would have tumbled to the ground. He 
waited for a minute to get his breath 
back, then he began to build his nest. It 
was not as easy to build a nest as in the 
closet, because things tumbled to the 
ground. All the sticks fell, and a puff of 
wind carried the paper and feathers away. 








The moss wouldn't stay put, and nothing 
seemed to want to be made into a nest 
but the blue comfort. Bobby Boy began 
to feel cold, so he spread it round him 
and crouched down in his nest. It was 
very lonely and quiet. The little bird 
came back and flew into the top of the 
tree and said, ‘‘Cheep weep, cheep weep,” 
as if it were sleepy and tired. 

The moon grew bigger and whiter and 
brighter, and stared boldly at Bobby Boy 
through the branches. Bobby Boy didn’t 
feel comfortable in his nest; a scraggy old 
branch kept pushing his head out of its 
way, so he turned around and tried to 
curl up ina new way, but another branch 
wouldn’t let him. It poked into his 
back. It began to grow very cold, and 
the wind whistled through the branches, 
and the moon stared at him and said: 
“Bobby Boy, you're alittle goose. Climb 
up the tree and go to bed.” 

“I don't believe I like sleeping in the 
tree to-night,’’ said Bobby Boy to the 
moon. “It is too cold. It will be lovely, 
though, when it grows warmer and I can 
eat apples all night.” 

“You're a goose,’’ said the moon again. 
“Go to bed.” 

“All right, sir, I will,” said Bobby Boy. 
He began to crawl up the branch that led 
to his room. When he was}half-way up, 
he slipped right back, and slid away down 
into the heart of the tree. He would 
have fallen to the ground if it had not 
been for his shirt catchiog in a sharp 
branch. Bobby Boy was frightened. The 
blue comfort had tumbled to the ground, 
and his hands were so cold he could hardly 
hold onto the old tree, 

‘**Father! mother!’ hescreamed. ‘‘Come 
and get me! Come and get me!’’ 

He could see the lamp lit in his little 
room, and he heard his mother give such 
a cry it nearly made him fall from the 
tree. 

**Bobby Boy!’’ cried his father. 
by Boy, where are you?” 

‘Here in my nest,’ called Bobby Boy. 
Then father and mother climbed out on 
the piazza. His mother was crying, and 
bis father was bending down into the 
apple tree, but he could not reach Bobby 
Boy. Then everybody in the house waked 
up, aod a long ladder went up to the very 
heart of the old apple tree, and Bobby 
Boy crept into his father’sarms, He went 
to sleep in his own little bed, with a hot- 
water bottle at his feet, and a hot woolly 
blanket wrapped about him and soft white 
pillows under his head; and the last thing 
he remembered was the big moon looking 
at him through the apple tree and saying: 
“Bobby Boy, you're a goose, Isn't that 
lovely bed better than a nest in the apple 
tree?” 

“I believe it is, sir,’’ said Bobby Boy, 
sleepily.—Good Housekeeping. 


‘*Bob- 





HUMOROUS. 





After all, there is one advantage in be- 
ing King of Servia. He isn’t likely to be 
bothered much by life-insurance agents,— 
The Chicago Record Herald. 


“Are you in pain, little man?’’ asked 
the kind old gentleman. 

‘*‘No,”’ answered the boy, ‘‘the pain’s in 
me.” 


‘*‘What is the difference between a wo- 
man’s: whist club and a man’s poker 
club?” 

“Why, in one you get home to dinner, 
and in the other to breakfast.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Lady Boarder (at hotel, to chamber- 
maid )—Mary, I think I shall get married. 

Mary—One does feel a bit like that some- 
times—don’t we, miss?— English paper. 


‘‘Miss Charmington says she is very 
fond of animals,’’ remarked Bliggens’s sis- 
ter. 

‘*Perhaps there’s hope for me, then,” 
said Bliggens. ‘She called me a brute the 
other day.’’—Syracuse Standard. 


Royal Adviser —The world expects, your 
majesty, that you willinflict some punish- 
ment upon the assassins that killed your 
majesty’s royal predecessor. 

New King (with emotion)—I shall pun- 
ish them by letting them live t>» suffer 
the remorse that follows the commission 
of a crime.—Chicago Tribune. 


“Is the Turkish civil service system like 
ours?” asked a traveller in the East of a 
pasha. ‘‘Are there retiring allowances 
and pensions, for instance?” 

‘*My illustrious friend and joy of my 
life,’’ replied the pasha, ‘Allah is great; 
and the public functionary who stands in 
need of aretiring allowance when his term 
of office expires is anass! I havespoken.”’ 
—London Tit-Bits. 


Greene—I hear your Uncle Harry is 
dead. What was the cause of his death? 

Brown -That’s what we can’t make out. 
He always took the best of care of him- 
self. Why, the day he was taken down 
(last Wednesday, you remember it was an 
awfully hot day) he drank at least half a 
dozen glasses of soda, not to speak ot 
three or four cocktails, as many highballs 
and a pint or more of straight whiskey. 
Sometimes it does seem as though one 
may overdo it even in trying to keep 


: himself healthy. 





ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
ax» BY <= 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains translations of 
sixty Armenian poems, They represent 
a variety of authors, ranging from the 
tenth century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila 
delphia Press. 
I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 
You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much 
tions of the Armeuian 


pleasure your transla 


Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
| built expressly for them. 


| The regular course of lectures com- 
| menced Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, ana 
| continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mase. 








P » esp y my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 
I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
paring them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. Af. S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Hatk.’ 4 


We feel that much of the originai spirit Is left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
doetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contairs many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Ital : pastora: 
Faget or persecuted Armenia.— New York 

ouraal. 


Miss Rlackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire iuto her translations.. .. 
Phese verses give us a very high opinion of the 
iterary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
nenian literary spirit. hatever these poems 
may hav~ been in the original, they are certainly 

ems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poem. 
‘s already in . regs, although the first has not yet 
deen out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnecript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
snd spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius... . Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
zans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we es is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—&t. Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
sxtend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
ate. Miss Blackwell's work has been well don-, 
ind she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
wd poetical ability.— Aoston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
seauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
as not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
tch similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
together the translator’s venture intoan almost 
inknown literature has been & most successful 
ne.—hicago Pest. 


These poems reveal as bya search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character. They 
show forth an ingrained Leroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. No generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
tho ights so lofty and sentiment so tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian pame is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These people are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—JN. Y¥. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They speak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gens of poetic literature, . . . The work has been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
eee We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these on poems, 
for they have been written in a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
a spirit of the purest and most exalted patriot 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty. —ChArtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
bis mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor; 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ...The melancholy earnestness and true 

vetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
ft to a wide and ———— circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that ecme out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford ‘‘ourant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic genius 
and character of this betrayed and sutfferin 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to fin 
that Armenia has both a classic literature anda 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.— 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian poems, and 
was delighted with the Interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. William T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were many, learned 
and famous folk there, as the Literary Society 
has in its iggy er some of our brightest men 
and women. Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
a people in a new manner, along new 

nes. 
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Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical schoo! 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialiste 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwa of 20, ponents being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902 
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THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. PizrRoy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St. 
New York. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 
Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 





Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
a and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill, etc. press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific or, We need a gos en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY AT 
OCEAN PARE. 


Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 25, 1903. 


The Maine Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its regular mid-summer meeting at 
Ocean Park, Old Orchard, Tuesday, Aug. 25. 
The morning session will open at 10 o’clock, 
and the program will be filled by Miss Mar- 
garet Koch and Miss Laura A. De Meritte. 
Miss Gail Laughlin will probably also be 
present at this meeting. 

Basket lunch in Porter Memorial Hall at 
noon. 

The afternoon session will open at 2 
o’clock, and will be occupied by Rev. Anna 
Howard Shaw. 

A cordial invitation is extended to any 
visitors in the vicinity of Old Orchard to at- 
tend this meeting, and in so doing not only 
enjoy a delightful day, but will also aid the 
cause of suffrage in Maine. 

Lucy Hopart Day, 
Pres. Maine W. 8. A. 





N. ¥. STATE ANNUAL MEETING. 
The annual meeting of the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Hornellsville, Oct. 20-23. 





LUCY STONE’S DAY. 


The suggestion made by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
in its plan of work, to celebrate the birth 
day of Lucy Stone, bas met with a warm 
response from the friends of equal rights 
for women, not only throughout this 
country but also in Europe. It is possi- 
ble that its observance may become per- 
manent, in memory of the life and work 
of a woman who devoted herself with ab- 
solute self-abnegation to the removal of 
the unjust disabilities imposed by tradi- 
tion avd prejudice upon one half of the 
human race. For when the young girl, 
early in the twenties, became keenly alive 
to the wrongs inflicted on women, it was 
through her sympathy with her over- 
worked mother that the iron entered her 
soul. Her early determination to secure 
an education was not so much from ade- 
sire for self-advancement as from 4 re- 
solve to break the mental shackles which 
kept women in ignorance and subjection. 
Her chief incentive in learning Greek and 
Hebrew was to ascertain for herself the 
true meaning of the Scripture texts which 
were quoted as divine commands to wom- 
en to be in subjection to men. Her de- 
sire to secure changes in customs and leg- 
islation sprang from a passion for justice 
and a profound sympathy with the op- 
pressed. From first to last, her whole 
career was one persistent effort to ‘‘make 
the world better.”’ 

This singular unselfishness, this ab- 
sence of all ambition for leadership, this 
identification of her thoughts and feelings 
with her public work, were characteristic 
of her. She was absolutely free from any 
trace of self-seeking or: egotism. Her 
beautiful voice was only the material ex- 
pression of a sweet and beautiful soul, of 
a simplicity and sincerity which never for 
a moment said or did anything for effect. 
When, on her death-bed, she gave direc- 
tions for her funeral, she did not plan for 
any public services, or for the presence of 
any but a few intimate friends. How lit- 
tle did she anticipate that a mere an- 
nouncement in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
ten years after her decease, would gather 
nearly four hundred friends and neighbors 
to the secluded farm-house in Worcester 
County where she was born and where the 
earlier half of her life was spent! She 
would have been surprised at the interest 
felt in seeing the room where she was 
born and the parlor where she was mar- 
ried. The scenes of early aspiration and 
heroic endeavor—the little upper room 
which she used as her study, bearing still 
upon its doors the hooks with which she 
guarded herself against intrusion, the 
beautiful amphitheatre of rocky pastures 
and smiling meadows and mossy hillsides 
and leafy woodlands which surrounded 
her early years, culminating in the breezy 
hilltop with its wide and varied panorama 
of towns and lakes, and valleys and moun- 
tains, all seemed to harmonize with her 

noble and beautiful personality. 
Alas, 


The cedars wave on Lebanon 
But Judah’s statelier maids are gone. 


Among those who met to do honor to 











her memory were some who came from 
distant localities—from Boston and Berk- 
shire, from other New England States, 
from the Middle West, from Iowa and 
Minnesota, and Kansas and New Mexico 
and California. Col. Higginson, who cele- 
brated the marriage, though absent in 
New Hampshire was present by letter. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Judith 
W. Smith and other early co-workers, 
with scores of younger helpers who had 
known her from their girlhood, playmates 
of her childhood, and neighbors who re- 
called her young and aspiring woman- 
hood, all met to do her bonor. It was a 
striking scene—these 400—brought to- 
gether by common memories and a com- 
mon faith in the principle of woman’s 
equality, while her husband and daughter 
and nieces and other relatives testified to 
her domestic virtues and loyal family af- 
fection. 

We print this week at considerable 
length a report of this unique occasion, 
because it commemorates the life and 
work of one who so well represented a 
glorious band of pioneer suffragists, who 
by their character and services will rank 
in history as worthy successors of the 
women and men of the Mayflower, of the 
Revolution, and of the Anti-Slavery con- 
flict. It is well for coming generations to 
emulate their toils and sacrifices and carry 
their cause to victory. H. B. B. 





THE PENALTY FOR RAPE. 


The recent speech of J. Temple Graves 
at Chautauqua, in justification of lynch- 
ing for rape, has called down general rep- 
robation. But there was one suggestion 
made by Mr. Graves which is worthy of 
serious consideration—a suggestion which 
has been brought forward before, at dif- 
ferent times, by several physicians and by 
many women, and is likely to be urged 
with increasing frequency. Mr. Graves 
said he believed that the most effective 
deterrent from crimes of violence against 
women would be to make castration the 
legal penalty for rape. 

The president of one of the Southern 
Suffrage Associations, a woman of much 
intelligence, said a few years ago that she 
did not believe in lynching, even for rape. 
She frankly admitted that she should be- 
lieve in it, if she thought it lessened the 
crime, but in her opinion it did not; and 
in this she was clearly right, as it seems 
to be admitted on all hands that the 
crime is growing. Her remedy was dif- 
ferent. She said, in substance: ‘In al- 
most every case, the man who is guilty of 
a felonious assault upon @ woman has 
shown himself a dangerous character long 
before, and has been guilty of repeated 
attempts at assault before the one for 
which he finally suffers death. Upomthe 
first attempt at a crime of this kind, he 
ought to be made incapable of repeating 
the offence,’’ 

This is not offered as a remedy for 
lycching, since statistics show that two- 
thirds of the lynchings in the United 
States are not for rape, but upon accusa- 
tion of other offences. But it is the logi- 
cal penalty for crimes of violence against 
women by men of whatever race or na- 
tionality; and some day—when women 
have a voice in making the laws—it is 
likely to be applied. A. 8. B. 


—_ oS 


MISS GRIFFIN’S BIRTHDAY IN ALABAMA. 


The sixtieth birthday of Miss Frances 
Griffio, president of the Alabama Woman 
Suffrage Association, was celebrated re 
cently at her home in Montgomery. The 
occasion was a garden party, with the 
lawn and veranda beautifully decked with 
rare blossoms, Japanese lanterns hung 
through the shrubbery, and rugs, ham- 
mocks, lounges, easy chairs scattered here 
and there. 

The ‘Honey Bees,”’ a society of which 
Miss Griffin is an honored member, gave 
the party. One of their number, Miss 
Olin, paid a warm tribute to Miss Griffin, 
saying in part: 

‘Eminent by her magnetic personality, 
exquisite wit, commanding talents, and 
genial nature, she is heralded by smiles 
and welcome as the sun whenever it pleas- 
es to shine and which pleases everybody 
with it and with themselves. Helpful 
through the intellect and through the 
affections the stupid become intelligent 
in her rare exhilaration. Her conversa- 
tion is a ‘series of intoxications.’ In 
radiant efflorence on this glad anniversary 
we learn from her the art of living so that 
the years bring symmetry and fragrance 
and beauty; and like the century plant, 
gathering in force as it grows, culminating 
into perfect flower—a joy to earth until it 
reaches into the radiant hues of Heaven.” 

Miss Griffin’s response was a poem of 
exquisite pathos, in which she pays the 
most beautiful tributes to her sainted 
mother and the ‘unimpeachable chivalry” 
of her father. 





Griffin is one of Alabama's celebrities, and 
to be honored and sung throughout the 
South for her work in behalf of women.” 


LUCY STONE’S DAY AT WEST BROOK- 
FIELD. 








(Continued from First Page.) 


house and on the farm, living the ordinary 
life of the times, But she was not satisfied. 
During her early years the girl was think- 
ing of matters seemingly beyond her age. 
Why were there no a for girls 
to earn a living like their brothers? hy 
did men go to college, while women were 
offered only the simplest rudiments of an 
education? 

Feeling that the laws of the country 
were wrong, she determined to ascertain 
from the Bible that her mother loved, 
whether that book did not favor equality 
for all. Coming upon some of St. Paul’s 
words, she was so discouraged that she 
‘‘wanted to die.’’ Soon, however, she 
had another desire—to go to college, study 
Greek and Hebrew, and learn for herself 
whether the true spirit had been trans- 
lated from the original text. 

She learned from reading how Hypatia 
taught philosophy; how Aspasia, herself 
an orator, had made, according to Plato, 
‘*many good orators’’’ and how Hortensia 
argued in the Roman forum. 

Lucy Stone became all the more eager 
for an education. Her elder brother had 
attended college. When Lucy expressed 
a desire to go to college also, her father 
replied: ‘‘Your mother only learned to 
read, write and cipher; if that was enough 
for her, it should be enough for you.” 
But it was not enough, owever the 
mother may have sympathized, she had 
no money with which to help her child. 
What she earned by daily toil and care 
found its way into the pockets of her 
husband, who spent it as seemed wise to 
himself, 

Lucy picked berries and chestnuts, and 
sold them to buy bookx. As soon as she 
was old enough she taught school for a 
dollar a week, Later, when she had six- 
teen dollars a month, a person said to her, 
‘Why, what a good salary that is for a 
woman!’’ Wher her brother, who was 
receiving thirty dollars a month, fell ill 
and she took his school for two weeks the 
committee paid her at the rate of sixteen 
dollars a month, because that was enough 
fora woman, At such low wages it took 
her until she was twenty-five to earn 
money to carry her to Oberlin, then the 
only college that admitted women. Cross- 
ing Lake Erie from Buffalo to Cleveland, 
she could not afford a stateroom, but slept 
on deck on a pile of grain sacks, among 
horses and freight, with a few other wom- 
en who, like herself, could only pay for a 
‘deck passage.”’ 

At Oberlin, Lucy paid her way by teach- 
ing in the preparatory department, and by 
doing housework in the Ladies’ Boarding 
Hall at three cents an hour. Most of the 
students were poor, and the college fur- 
nished them board at a doliar a week. 
But she could not afford even this smail 
sum, and during most of her course cooked 
her food in her own room, boarding her- 
self at a cost of less than fifty cents a 
week. She had only one new dress dur- 
ing her college course, a cheap print, and 
did not go home once during the four 
years; but she thoroughly enjoyed her 
college life and found time for good 
works. 

At the end of her course in 1847, she 
was appointed to write an essay to be 
read at commencement, but was notified 
that one of the professors would read it 
for her, as it was not proper for a woman 
to read her own essay in public. Rather 
than not read it herself, she declined to 
write it. Nearly forty years after, when 
Oberlin celebrated its semi-centennial, she 
was invited to be one of the speakers. 

Such is the story of @ young girl of the 
early nineteenth century, and how she 
obtained an education. The twentieth 
century girl, with plenty of money, has 
only tu get her preparation in secondary 
schools, enter college, pursue her studies, 
and graduate with no care whatever. The 
girl who has to work her own way through 
college usually has the sympathy of the 
home folks. The public schools enable 
her by hard study to pass the entrance 
examinations, and not have to spend 
money at some preparatory school as did 
Lucy Stone, who studied at Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary and Wilbraham Academy. 

Now there are more ways both before 
and after entering college by which a girl 
may earn money. If she teaches, she can 
earn from six to nine dollars a week, 
where Lucy Stone earned from one to 
four dollars, After entering college, there 
are scholarships and student’s aids to help 
her along. If she is very bright, she can 
tutor, thus earning $1.50 an hour. Through 
the Christian Association she may obtain 
copying, mending, and many other things 
to do. 

Moreover, the girl of to-day has a great- 
er choice of colleges. She can go to col- 
lege near home, thereby saving consider- 
able, or to some Western college where 
the expenses are Jess. In Massachusetts 
there are at least six colleges open to 
women. 

Such is the difference between the op- 
portunities of the nineteenth century girl 
and those of the twentieth. Lucy Stone 
opened up the way for college women. 
She made the people see that women have 
as much right to an education as have 
men, She said: ‘‘Human beings are much 
alike. . . . My idea is that colleges should 
give boys and girls the same drill, the 
same courses of study, and after that it is 
at their option what they shall choose.”’ 
By her life and work she has made it more 
easy for college women to think and act 
for themselves. 

Surely, therefore, college women owe a 
large debt to Lucy Stone, one which they 


The Huntsville Democrat says: ‘'Miss { can pay only by making the most of their 





advan , and by helping the cause for 
which she labored so nobly. 


Mrs. Beeman: There is one who, in 
all the years since 1855, when Lucy Stone 
was married to Henry B. Blackwell, in 
this room behind me, stood beside her 
in all her work, and of whom she said, ‘I 
wondered whether it was wise to marry, 
but I don’t know what [ could have done 
if I had not had the help that my husband 
has given me.’’ This afternoon we are 
fortuffate in having with us one who has 
devoted his life, his interest, and his en- 
ergies to all that was the work and the 
interest of Lucy Stone, I am very happy 
to setaee to you Mr. Henry B. Black- 
well. 


ADDRESS OF HENRY B. RLACKWELL, 


I am glad to be with you to-day. I re- 
member, as though it was yesterday, when 
I first visited this house, fifty years ago 
last June. I had heard Lucy Stone speak 
before the Constitutional Convention in 
Boston, advocating the suffrage of women, 
along with William Lloyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips. I had come East, a 
young man, an anti-slavery man, a mer- 
chant in Cincinnati, to attend the anni- 
versary meetings—which were much more 
conspicuous occasions then than later—of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, both 
in New York and Boston. I had heard 
her in both places. I had made up my 
mind if possible to secure her for my wife. 
It was bold, perhaps more than bold, for 
me to desire such an honor, I consulted 
my friend Mr. Garrison, and he said: 
“There is no harm in your trying, but 
you won’t succeed. Lucy Stone has made 
up her mind that she will never marry. 
She has had many opportunities, and has 
declined them all, fortworeasons: First, 
because she regards the position of a mar- 
ried woman under the present laws as dis- 
graceful, dishonorable, a position that no 
woman can consistently occupy who be- 
lieves in equal rights for men and women; 
and secondly, because she has a mission 
to fulfil, as she believes, in securing equal 
rights for women.”’ 

Well, I am not in the habit of being 
discouraged, and I came up here with a 
letter of introduction from Mr. Garrison 
toold Deacon Henshaw. The deacon re- 
ceived me kindly. I think, from the 
twinkle in his eye, he had an idea of what 
I was after; but he entertained me at din- 
ner, telling me that Miss Stone was absent 
on a lecture tour, and was expected back 
in the afternoon. I walked down to the 
shore of beautiful Quaboag pond, and sat 
there on that lovely summer day and read 
Emerson’s essays. Then I walked up to 
this house, inquired for Miss Stone, and 
found her perched upon a table in yonder 
room, whitewashing the apartment occu- 
pied by her father and mother—aged peo- 
ple. So you see she was elevated on a 
pedestal even then. But she descended 
and we talked and took a walk together. 
We went down to the “Rock House,’’ a 
romantic place; we went to the top of the 
hill, where the girls of the family often 
went to see the magnificent sunsets and 
one of the finest views in Massachusetts. 
We spent a delightful afternoon, and I 
told her that she should come West with 
her woman’s rights views, and that my 
position in Cincinnati and my acquaint- 
ance (being in wholesale business) would 
enable me to secure her a wide hearing. 
But I did not urge so strongly the mar- 
riage as I did the assistance I might give 
her in the suffrage work—which perhaps 
was good diplomacy on my part. 

She came. She made her headquarters 
at my mother’s huuse, andfor two years 
she lectured throughout the West. I may 
say she converted the West to woman 
suffrage. Wherever you go to-day, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, you will find 
the older men and women saying: ‘‘I was 
converted by Lucy Stone, in such and 
such a year, at such and such a place.’’ 
She was heartily received. The largest 
halls were insufficient to hold her audi- 
ences, and she made several thousand dol- 
lars—the first money she had ever been 
able to put aside; because, when she be- 
gan to lecture, she had the idea, very com- 
mon in those days, that it was wrong to 
take money for preaching the Gospel, and, 
to her, equal suffrage for women meant 
the Gospel. So she went on at her own 
expense, putting up her own notices, 
picking up a stone at the side of the road 
with*which to tack her little handbills, 
and calling together the half dozen people 
she could get to hear—sometimes mobbed, 
once drenched by water by some rough, 
and occasionally having to encounter cay- 
enne pepper, which I understand is very 
disagreeable when it is kindled for the 
purpose of destroying the comfort of an 
audience. But in spite of all opposition 
she pushed her way, until in Salem, Mass., 
on a very cold day, she met John Hutch- 
inson, of the family of the Hutchinson 
Singers. They had then a great reputa- 
tion, and they were announced to give a 
concert. He said, “If you will join with 
us, in order to have no competition, you 
shall lecture and we will sivg, and we will 
divide the proceeds.’”’ Lucy said, “I am 
very much in want of a cloak, and I will 
accept your offer.’’ So they made a com- 
bination, and she received quite a sum of 
money. Then Mr. Hutchinson said, 
“Why should you not charge an admission 
fee, since yon can fill the hall? People 
will come to hear you and be very willing 
to pay. Why shouldn’t you charge a fair 
price for your lecture?” She thought 
there was good sense in the advice, and 
followed it. She found she could have an 
admission fee and yet fill the halls, and 
from that time she was less poor. 

Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, her niece, in 
her address, mentioned Lucy’s courage. 
She forgot a little anecdote illustrating it, 
which she intended to give. One night, 
in the attic of this house, an old spinning- 
wheel was heard revolving. The children 
conceived the idea that a ghost was turn- 
ing it. They went into the attic. They 
could see nothing, but round went the 
spinning-wheel merrily, with no apparent 
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reason. When little Lucy heard of it, she 
went straight to the spinning-whee! ang 
found a rat. She went straight to the 
wheel to find the cause, and wae not af 

that onan was standing in her way. 

But I don’t think you want me to tell 
you to-day about Lucy Stone (though | 
cotild talk for hours), but about what she 
has done and the value of her work, 

When Lucy began to lecture, the olg 
English common law existed in Massachy. 
setts, throughout New England, every. 
where. Under that law, the moment 4 
woman married, all her persunal property 
became her husband’s. As soon as they 
had a child born alive, the use of her rea) 
estate, if she had any, became his as lop 
as he lived. She was absolutely under 
the control of her husband—her person 
ber property, her earnings, her children 
all were his. She had no rights as againgt 
her husband that the law would enforce 
One hundred and fifty years ago there 
were no common schools for girls in Mas. 
sachusetts. Amasa Walker, of North 
Brookfield, in whose family Lucy taught 
for two years, and whose children to-day 
regard her as a sort of relative, so strong 
is their affection for her—Amasa Walker 
once told me he remembered when jn 
Boston it was not considered proper fora 
woman to attend any meeting but a relig. 
ious one, and that at a scientific or liter. 
ary lecture one saw nobody but men; 
women were not admitted. In 1828, Mr, 
Walker conceived the idea of getting up 
the lyceum system for the discussion of 
important public questions, afterward so 
popular, He went to Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
the father of Henry Ward Beecher, then 
the pastor of Hanover Street Church, and 
asked for his assistance in getting up 
these lyceums. Dr. Beecher said, ‘You 
can’t get the people to attend.”’ ‘*Well,” 
answered Mr. Walker, ‘I propose to in- 
vite the women—not to speak, not to 
tuke any part, but to attend the lyceum 
meetings.’”” ‘Oh, well,’’ Dr. Beecher 
said, “that is a new idea. Perhaps the 
women will come, and then the men will 
come with them.’’ So they undertook it, 
and the largest ball in Boston was filled, 
The first subject discussed was woman 
suffrage. Although Amasa Walker did 
not believe in it, he took that side in the 
discussion, and if he convinced nobody 
else, he convinced himself. He was ai- 
ways @ woman suffragist afterward. And 
that was the beginning of women’s being 
admitted to attend literary and scientific 
lectures in Massachusetts, 

Women were not allowed to attend col- 
leges. They applied in vain, Mrs. Liy- 
ermore tried to be admitted to Harvard, 
and she can tell you the reception she 
met. I do not wish to prolong my re- 
marks, because we have here Mrs. Liver. 
more, and Rev. Miss Safford from Iowa, 
and other distinguished speakers, but I 
want to say that the subject condition of 
women to-day throughout the world is 
the = sccial curse, the greatest 
drawback to progress. It is the reason 
that we have war, and national debt, and 
oppressive taxes, and poverty, and desti- 
tution—all these things are directly or 
indirectly the result of the subjection of 
women by men. This country, with all 
its opportunities for woman, does not yet 
give her any voice in saying whether we 
shall have war or peace, a silver currency 
or a gold currency, tariff or free trade, 
license or prohibition. On no question of 
national importance can a woman have 
any voice excepting in the four States 
which have given women full suffrage, 
This country has been called the paradise 
of women; but to-day it is stifM literally 
true, the world over, that the great ma- 
jority of women are slaves. Not a third 
of the human race is born in homes such 
as we know. The great mass of women 


“to-day are born in polygamous relations; 


they have not one husband for life. If 
you could fully realize the conditions 
women have been under since the begin- 
ning of the world, and under which they 
still exist, if you could realize the obsta- 
cles that still stand in women’s path to- 
day in spite of all that has been done for 
them, you would feel that the noblest of 
all reforms is to secure for women equal 
rights and equal suffrage. 

Later I will read to you a letter from 
my daughter, who found it impossible to 
be here. It will show you what sort of a 
mother Lucy Stone was, and what sort of 
a home she made, Although so devoted 
to the suffrage of women, she was the 
most domestic of women, the most loving 
of mothers, and the most affectionate of 
wives. 

When Lucy Stone began to speak for 
woman's rights,—and I think she made 
the most effective addresses ever given on 
that subject,—she gave three lectures. 
The first was on the Social and Industrial 
Disabilities of Women; the _ second, 
which she usually delivered the following 
night, was on the Legal and Political Dis- 
abilities of Women; and the third on the 
Religious Disabilities of Women. In 
those three lectures she covered the 
whole ground of the equal rights move- 
ment more completely than it has ever 
been done before or since, 

Wowen then, far more than now, found 
it difficult to earn a living. It was almost 
impossible for them to find anything (o 
do. Public sentiment, which is as strong 
as law, forbade it; and the industrial 
freedom which has since come to them 
has come largely from the influence of 
the women and men who have worked to 
give women equal rights. To-day a woman 
can earn about half as much asa man for 
work equally well done. That is a great 
disability, but it is a great deal better to 
earn half as much than not to earn any- 
thing. 

When Lucy Stone taught school for 4 
dollar a week, she was a better teacher 
than the men who were getting five or six 
times that amount. In a neighboring 
town there was a school where an unruly 
set of boys bad pitched the former teacher 
headlong into a snowdrift, and he did not 
dare go back. Another man was el- 
ployed, but he found it impossible to 
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stay. Then the school directors invited 
Lucy to take that school. She accepted 
without hesitation. The pupils did not 
throw her into a snowdrift. She had not 
taught there a week before the very boys 
tbat had thrown the male teacher into a 
spowdrift were her warmest friends and 
supporters, and she had a perfectly bar- 
monious school. So you see women in a 
womanly way, can govern as effectively 
as men. 

I can hardly describe the difficulties 
with which a woman then cvntended, 
Lucy Stone was excommanicated from 
the Congregational Church of West Brook- 
field, and so was Deacon Hens! aw, for no 
other reason than that they invited Abby 
Kelley to come here and plead the cause 
of the slave. It was regarded as such a 
breach of propriety for a woman to speak 
in public that they turned that noble man 
and woman out of the church, and for 

ears their names were excluded from its 

ooks. It was so in every depaitment of 
life—industrial, educational, religious. 
That a woman could be a minister was re- 
garded as impossible. When Lucy, at 
Oberlin, announced to her friend and 
classmate, Antoinette Brown, the mother 
of my niece Grace, who is here to-day, 
that she was going to try to get women 
the right to vote, Antoinette said, ‘I am 
going to try to bec: me an ordained min- 
ister.’’ Lucy laughed, and said, ‘‘l think 
I can get women the right to vote, but you 
will never be able to get women the right 
to be ministers.’ But women have been 
ordained ministers for thirty years, though 
they have not voted yet in Massachusetts. 
This is because it requires only a few lib- 
eral-minded ministers to ordain a woman, 
She does not have to go to the Legislature 
for permission to hold a prayer-meeting 
or to teach; if she did, she might not have 
obtained the right to do it yet. But be- 
cause she can do it, she does do it, and 
does it well, as you know. So in regard 
to everything else. Things that are to- 
day customary, that are matters of course, 
would have been regarded then as an out- 
rage for a woman to do. A married wo- 
man could not make a will. Married wom- 
en could not be the guardians of theirown 
children, or of any other children. Wom- 
en were subordinate to men to a degree 
that nobody nowadays can realize. The 
old doctrines supposed to belong to St. 
Paul, as translated—mistranslated—were 
regarded as putting a woman in a position 
of entire inferiority. We have outgrown 
allthat. The great work of preparation 
for the suffrage of women has been accom- 
plished. To-day there is no objection for- 
merly used against woman suffrage which 
has not been answered by experience. 
They said the home would be destroyed, 
and the best homes [ have ever known 
have been the homes of woman suffragists. 
They said that children would be neglect- 
ed, and the best cared-for children I have 
ever known have been those of suffragists. 

I will read the protest that Lucy and I 
made on the first day of May, 1855, in 
yonderroom. It was read at our wed- 
ding. Colonel Higginson performed the 
marriage ceremony (he was then a minis- 
ter in Worcester) sent it to the Boston 
Traveler and Worcester Spy. It was pub- 
lished, and attracted considerable atten- 
tion. We were much blamed and cen- 
sured for having made it, Yet to-day it 
seems very harmless. 


(This protest was printed in the Lucy 
Stone number of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
June 27, 1908. Mr. Blackwell then con- 
tinued): 


My friends, I want to say that after 
nearly forty years of married life—during 
which I cannot recall a word or an action 
on the part of Lucy Stone that was not 
just what it ought to have been; a life of 
ideal happiness, a life to which I look 
back, as some people look forward tu 
Heaven, as a paradise which has passed 
away—I want to say that every word of 
that marriage protest I stand by to-day. I 
believe that when men and women recog- 
nize the equality of the marriage relation, 
divorces will be few, and happiness in 
marriage will become the rule, and never 
until then. 

The last words Lucy breathed to her 
daughter were, ‘‘Make the world better.”’ 
If you want to make the world better, my 
friends, work for the enfranchisement of 
women, work for a government where 
every man and woman of intelligence, 
capable of oe a rational choice, will 
have a voice in shaping the institutions 
under which we live, and in making the 
world better. 

When Lucy came to Boston in 1870 to 
establish the WomAN’S JOURNAL, and [ 
accompanied her (giving up my business 
in New York for the purpose), we could 
not have accomplished it had it not been 
for the codperation of Mary A. Livermore. 
She had been editing a woman suffrage 
paper in Chicago, The Agitator. She 
brought on the subscription list of The 
Agitator to Boston, she tovuk the editor- 
ship of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and for 
two years she retained it, until the de- 
mand for her services as a lecturer be- 
came so great that she felt that public 
duty compelled her to give it up, and 
Lucy and I had to take it ourselves. Mrs. 
Livermore is with us to-day. The three 
Women whose names will always be asso- 
ciated in history above all others with the 
woman suffrage cause in Massachusetts, 
and I think I might say in the whole 
Union, are Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liver- 
more and Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. BEEMAN: The thought I have as 
to this audience to-day is that Lucy Stone 
would say, ‘‘Don’ talk too much about me, 
but do something for the cause for which 
Ihave labored.” So I hope the thought 
each one will take away is, What can I do 
to help this cause? 

We have a large number of copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL here that contain the 
life of Lucy Stone, and we hope to gain 
some subscribers. This paper that Mrs. 
Livermore helped to edit and that Lucy 
Stone edited as long as she lived after 


1870, will be available for anybody here at 
$1.50a year. Now we have the pleasure 
of listening to Mary A. Livermore, 


ADDRESS OF MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


I am very gladto be here. It seemed im- 
possible when thethought occurred to me; 
forlam here uninvited, nobody asked me to 
come. They thought it was utterly im- 
possible for a woman nearly eighty-three 
years old, infirm—I don’t know but they 
say decrepit—to get away so far from 
home. But I wanted to come, and sent 
them word I was coming and to make ar- 
rangements for me, which they have done 
most beautifully and kindly. 

I have never been in the house before, 
or in West Brookfield before, and it did 
not seem quite the thing for me to pass 
away into the other world where I should 
meet Lucy Stone, who has been my guest 
in my house, without coming here to see 
where she made her debut in life, and 
where she took on added force, and pow- 
er, and strength, and success by her mar- 
riage with our dear Henry B. Blackwell. 

hose who have talked thus far have 
followed Lucy as she was. They have 
told you how she was as a child, as a 
young woman, as a collegian, as a wife, 
as a worker in the field, and you will hear 
about her asa mother. I saw her first in 
the an.i-slavery work. A bazar was held 
in the town where I lived, Weymouth, an 
anti-slavery bazar, I went thinking only 
of meeting those whom I knew in cennec- 
tion with the work. BntI noticed a slight 
little woman who could not have weighed 
more than a hundred pounds, if she did 
that--very bright, very active, everybody 
recognizing her, very pretty, very pretty, 
busy continually, not talking much with 
anybody, only passing a few words; and 
when at last I was introduced to her, the 
first thing I noticed was the wonderful 
voice. I almost failed to understand what 
she said, I was so entranced with the 
beauty of the voice. That was my first 
impression of her. She was wearing the 
bloomer costume which the papers de- 
nounced and ridiculed, and yet she never 
looked so pretty in all her life as she did 
in that plain cloth bloomer costume. She 
had just the figure to wear it, as very few 
women had—I should have looked, and 
should to-day, frightfully in a bloomer. 
Lucy did look fairylike. I gave in my 
adherence to her there and then. We 
didn’t talk much about woman suffrage 
then. I was making a good deal of fuss 
in my way, by writing inthe papers and 
by talking about it, over the neglect of 
women’s higher education. 

I went with five of my friends, as we 
graduated from one of the academies, to 
see old President Quincy to see if we 
could not be admitted to Harvard College. 
We had been studying with our cousins 
and brothers, and the tutor who taught 
them consented to teach us and told us 
we should pass the best examination, bet- 
ter than they would. So we went to see 
President Quincy and we gota rebuff. Oh, 
the hard taik that he madeto us! ‘You 
don’t want college education. What could 
you do with it? What you want is to 
know how to cook, how to cook a beef- 
steak, make good bread, do up shirts. 
You are going to marry these men that 
graduate from Harvard College. You 
ought to be able to take care of them, 
make them happy.’’ I, the youngest of 
the six, ventured to speak out, although I 
had promised not to talk, for I was very 
impetuous in those days. I ventured to 
say, ‘‘We have learned all that and can do 
it now.’”’ Hesaid, ‘‘Well, if anybody has 
givev you the idea that you can be admit- 
ted to Harvard, they have done you a 
great wrong, for this is a man’s college 
and the education is entirely prepared for 
men.’’ By speaking I brought myself in 
disgrace with my young friends. They 
had said, ‘‘If you go to talking in your ter- 
rible way you will upset everything.’’ 
Well, I promised I wouldn’t and I had 
broken my promise. I felt a little 
ashamed about that, and the terrible hard 
way in which President Quincy came 
down on us, broke me down. I was only 
sixteen. Said he, ‘‘Why, child, don’t 
cry, don’t cry.”” Said I, “I wish I could 
be God one minute.”’ Said he, ‘‘What 
would you do?” “I would annihilate 
every woman born, from Eve down to the 
last girl baby born a second ago, and you 
should have the world, God and you to- 
gether.’’ He retreated behind his specta- 
cles and looked at me with a look that 
made me feel he was very glad he did not 
have such an impetuous person to deal 
with. 

Well, we came away and went up to old 
Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, to the graves 
where were buried my brothers and sis- 
ters, my grandparents, uncles, aunts, 
cousins. We stood there talking the mat- 
ter over, and finally decided to make a 
promise to one another that we would 
never forget that day, and we would keep 
at the work of trying to get better educa- 
tion for women until] it was accomplished. 
The oldest of the six girls wrote the vow, 
we all joined_hands, and as she repeated 
it from her nfanuscript we recited it after 
her, all of us, in a very dramatic and sen- 
sational way, looking up and pledging to 
God and to each other that that day should 

be a new starting point for us and we 
would try to get college education for 
women. 

All have gone but myself. The colleges 
have been opened, are opened. It is easy 
to-day for women to get an education. I 
have sometimes felt in the long, thorny 
way that the very minute you begin to do 
anything to uplift women (it has been so 
in the past, it is a little easier now) you 
get into a sea of prejudices and contests 
and quarrels and hard usage that rankles 
and hurts, but which I thank God has 
never made one of us suffragists bitter. 
I don’t know of any suffragist that has 
been made bitter by it. As we haves 
gained victories one after another, we 
have kept our relations sweet with men. 
It has not been our men that have been 
the bitter men, it is pot my husband, it is 





not Lucy Stone’s husband. So with our 


husbands backing us up, giving us great | 
praise when we were wise in action and 
eloquent in speech, we were able to go 
forward. 

And now Lucy Stone has finished her 
work, we say; she has gune. I am going 
to speak about Lucy Stone to day. 

Has she gone? Is she doing nothing? 
Is her work completed? Must you count 
her cut? Has she been wiped out? No, 
not by any manner of means. She is the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL. The first thing you 
read when you take that paper up, on the 
first page, is, ‘‘Fuunded by Lucy Stone.”’ 
Her heart was set on it. She got the 
money. It was made a sort of codpera- 
tive journal in the beginning. She got 
the thousands of dollars that went into 
the founding of it; and those who gave 
the money, when asked what they would 
advise, left it with her. This paper has 
been published every week since 1870, It 
has gone to millions of people. The arti 
cles in it have been copied again and 
again. It has never railed back at any- 
body that has said aught against it. It 
has never given blow for blow, nor insult 
for insult, but in the true Christ-like 
spirit it has gone on steadily to show 
what was the right way to do, how a per- 
son’s argument or prejudice could be an- 
swered, 

Men say we are their better halves. I 
think really in their hearts the majority 
of men believe it. I meet men again and 
again who are abusive to their wives. I 
remonstrate about it and say, ‘‘Your wife 
isa good woman.’’ “Oh, she is a long 
sight better than I am, but I get mad with 
her.’”’ I believe men really think women, 
take them as a whole, are better. But we 
ought to be. We are not made up as men 
are. We have not the passion, the appe- 
tite, the propensity. We don’t want to 
fight, we don’t want to go to war; it isn’t 
the thing we care for. We don’t want to 
indulge our appetite by going into saloons 
and drinking. Of course there are bad 
women, but, take them.as a whole, wom- 
en are for peace, for harmony, for home 
witb all its dear delights, with all its com- 
forts, with all its blessed affections, with 
all its hint of beaven. A woman will 
have a home, must have a home, if it is 
nothing more than a corner in an attic, 
and she will keep it. Men are not so par- 
ticular about a home, and they can’t 
make homes. I have never yet known a 
man that could make a home. He may 
be rich like Croesus and build a palace, he 
may build a castle, but when he wants to 
turn his castle into a home he has to get 
a@ woman to help him. A woman can do 
it all by herself. I was counting up the 
other day the women I know who have 
homes of their own. Some of them are 
in two rooms, others are in great houses. 
I had the names of over a hundred wom- 
en who, generally with a housemate like 
themselves, of their own sort and order, 
are keeping house beautifully, who are 
not married, who don’t want to marry, 
who are a little afraid to marry in the 
present condition of things, because the 
laws are so hard, because men are so given 
to fighting, aud because they feel they are 
@ little safer and come out a little better 
if they live by themse!ves—women like 
Anne Whitney, our artist, who made 
Lucy Stone’s bust. 

Well, now, the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has 
carried its beautiful influence. People 
have told me, hundreds of times, “I take 
more comfort in reading that paper than I 
do in any otber that comes to me. I be- 
gin at the first article and go through to 
the end.’’ Throvgh this paper Lucy Stone 
lives to-day, preaching woman suffrage, 
justice to women, abolition of war, the 
modifying of prisons—this is Lucy Stone 
walking the earth to-day. 

Lucy Stone was aware that money 
means the sinews of work, that we must 
have money. None of us thought so 
much about that as she did. As she saw 
people who were favorably inclined to 
woman suffrage, who had plenty of 
money, she did not hesitate to talk to 
them,—she had a most winning way of 
talking, —and over and over again money 
has been put at her service. It has been 
carefully invested, and we have the inter- 
est of that money to work with to-day. 
There is Lucy Stone again in the world. 
Not gone. Not dead. Oh, dear friends, 
believe it, there is no death in all God’s 
universe—only change, that is all. Lucy 
Stone has simply chauged, dropped the 
body, gone on up into a higher, larger, 
and nobler life. She is still at work in 
that way, with the funds that she gath- 
ered and that have been invested and that 
are used in many a good way. 

Some of our woman suffragists not a 
great while ago with Judith W. Smith, of 
East Boston, at their head—a woman who 
is here to day, the woman who sits with a 
basket in her lap, with the purple flowers 
in her bonnet—you may all look at her, 
started the movement to have a marble 
bust of Lucy Stone made, It was going 
to cost a thousand dollars, but she got the 
money. Some gave her good large sums, 
and others gave her little. They all 
worked together, she doing the bulk of 
the work, and Anne Whitney, our woman 
sculptor, made the bust. Well, what was 
to be done with it? The bust was made 
by these few women. The courts, when 
we inquired about the ownership of 
the bust, decided that Judith Smith 
owned it and it should be disposed of 
as she thought best. She wanted it to 
go to that magnificent Public Library 
that we have in Boston. It is the 
first bust of any woman ever to be taken 
into the Public Library. Nobody can go 
into that Galatea room where the bust 
stands withoutasking immediately, ‘‘Who 
is that?’’ The librarian, Mr. Wadlin, is a 
woman suffragist. And then immediately 
comes the story of herwork. She is walk- 
ing the world again. She will be a factor 
in many 2 girl’s life who will go into that 
library, she will impress many a man with 
ber work in this world, and with the sin- 
cerity and honesty and dignity of her 
character. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aic 
the cavse of equal rights than by assistins 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give ana bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published ip 
Boston. a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 





—— 


LOUCESTE 


And Cape Ann Steamers, 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 
Music, Columbus Orchestra. 


ROUND 7 5c. ‘S0erip ook, 


Cape Ann and City of Gloucester. Leave 
North Side Central Wharf, foot of State St. 
Elevated station Stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M..——Leave 
Gloucester, 215 P. M. —— Sundays leave 
Hoston at 10.15 A. M.; Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Bost & Gi ter Steamboat Co. 




















Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, haviug spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, wat she has seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
having a thorough peowmeay? of the English 
language, she is also qualified to be Trans. 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS: 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

83. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom- 
en of Chile. 

anish-American Womap 
asa riter. 

10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympets and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 
12. Chesnetes Oultave, Mental Train. 
ng. 

13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 

14. Our Place in Evolution. 

15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
a America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov. John L. Bates, Mrs. Ednah D, 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ. 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem. 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
- of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion. 


The True Social Science. 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics, 

Homes and Home-Makers. 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the “‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Hou 8 hold. 
Address Mrs. ABpBy Morton D1az, 
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Belmont, Mass. 





Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625, 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P, M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


I1@™ Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


ear. Three copies, area, $1.25. 
ive copies, a year, $2.00. 


SOctsa 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “Iam devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VoLumEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THz PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed. 
for $5400. Price, $4750, Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
3 Park St., Boston. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovuskHoLp Use 
Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ae wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
62nd and Media Stree 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Woman's Journal, 


Founded by Lucy Stone, 1870. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur 
day, at 3 Park Street, Boston, devoted to the 
interests of women, and especially to equa) 
suffrage. 














. { HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
EpiTors: { ATiCE STONE BLACKWELL. 


ASSISTANT FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
EpiTors: | CATHARINE WILDE. 





SUBSCRIPTION 
First year on trial to new subscribers, $1.50 
Three months on trial - - 25 
Six Months : - 1.25 
Per Annum - - - - - 2.50 
Single copies - x = . 05 
**The best source of information upon the wo- 


man question that 1 know.”—Clara 


“It isan armory of weapons to all who are bet- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. 
Livermore. 


arton. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information re; ing what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. Itt 
the oldest of the women’s papers now in exist- 
ence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 


Sample copies of the WomAn’s JOURNAL free 
on application. 





The “National Column” in the Woman’s Joun- 
NAL is the official organ of the National Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association. 


TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 


To any one getting up a club of 25 new year! 
subscribers at $1.50 each (who need not all live 


in the same town) we will pay a cash premium of 
Tw Do - 


ENTY DOLLARS, 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 





3 Park Street, Bost »p, Mass. 
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WHERE HUGLI FLOWS. 


Where Hugli fiows, her city’s banks beside, 
White domes and towers rise on a glittering 
plain ; 
The strong, bright sailing ships at anchor 
ride, ' 
Waiting to float their cargoes to the main, 
Where Hugli flows. 


Brown water, treacherous currents whirling 
by, 
The painted fishing boats haste to and fro, 
Brown sails, brown sailors, crimsoned curi- 
ous'y, 4 
Under the all transfiguring sunset glow, 
Where Hugli flows. 


Where Hugli flows, our English eyes are 
weary, 

Our hearts are sometimes very far away. 

Necds must that exile should be long and 
dreary: 

How slow the hours, how lagging long the 
day, 

Where Hugli flows. 


Yet, years hence, when the steamer’s screw 
shall bear 

The homeward track, for us without return, 

Our bitter bread, by custom almost sweet, 

We shall look back, perbaps through tears 








that burn. 
Where Hugli flows. 
= 
SONG. 


BY WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 
Is there no ending of song? 
Will time for ever unloosen 
New birds of singing for flight— 
Gold-plumed, brvad-pinioned and strong 
To waken the heart of the night 
With singing and showering light? 


Is there no ending of mirth? 

Will time for,ever unloosen 

Fresh founts, clear-bubbling and bright, 
From the drainless youtb of the earth 
To shatter the heart of the night 

With laughter and showering light? 


Is there no ending of grief? 

Will time for ever unloosen 

Gray buds that wither to white 
And fall as the fading leaf, 

And sigh in the heart of the night 
Or shiver in showering light? 


Yes, mirth and grieving will end; 

But song will upgathering mingle, 

Their perishing beauty and might, 

And tears and laughter will blend 

To shatter the heart of the night 

With singing a d showering light. 
—Saturday Review. 





THESE BOOKS OF MINE. 





BY EUGENE FIELD. 





My garden aboundeth in pleasant nooks, 
And fragrance 1s over it all; 

For sweet is the smell of my old, old books, 
In their places against the wall 


Here is a folio that's grim with age, 
And yellow and green with mold; 
There's the breath of the sea on every page, 
And the hint of a stanch ship's hold. 


And here is a treasure from France /a belle 
Exhaleth a faint perfume 

Of wedded lily and asphodel, 
In a garden of song abloom. 


And this wee little book of Puritan mien, 
And rude, conspicuous print, 

Hath the Yankee flavor of wintergreen, 
Or, maybe, of peppermint. 


Jn Walton the brooks a-babbling tell 
Where the cheery daisy grows, 

And where in meadow or woodland d well 
The buttercup and the rose. 


But best beloved of books, I ween, 
Are those which one perceives 

Are hallowed by ashes dropped between 
The yellow, well-thumbed leaves. 


For it’s here a laugh and it’s there a tear, 
Till the treasured book is read; 

And the ashes between the pages here 
Teil us of one long dead. 


But the gracious presence reappears 
As we read the book again, 

And the fragrance of precious, distant years, 
Filleth the hearts of men. 


Come, pluck with me in my garden nooks 
The posies tbat bloom for all; 

Oh, sweet is the smell of my old, old books, 
In their places against the wall! 


-—-e 


*,isha’s Monument. 


BY SOPHIE SWETT. 

Mrs. Pingree leaned in at the open win- 
dow, where Martha Drinkwater was mak- 
ing buttonboles by the fadiug sunset light. 

“J don’t care if I am putting out your 
daylight,”’ she said, good naturedly. ‘‘It 
is time you stopped working. You do 
look all beat out, Marthy.’’ 

Martha leaned forward out of the shad- 
ow of ler neighbor's portly figure, and 
silent y took a few more anxious, careful 
stitches. Then she dropped back in ber 
chair with a long drawn sigh. ‘‘That’s 
the last one,” she said. ‘*‘See what a sight 
of little mites they are! They’re in 

Augusta Burbank’s appearing-out dress, 
and I’m going to get seventy-five cents 
for ’em.” 

“Well, I do hope you'll be able to make 
yourself and the children comfortable 





soon. You've bad a real hard time, Mar- 


sbabby room and the gaunt, pale woman. 
Martha stiffened a little. ‘‘It has been 
kind of hard since 'Lisha died,” she said. 
**And before, too,’’ was on the neigh- 
bor’s tongue, but she did not speak. She 
said to herself that if Martha Drinkwater 
wanted to wind a gauze round that shift. 
less husband of hers, now he was dead, 
why, it was foolish enough, but she did 
not know as it was anybody’s business. 
Martha was certainly getting along better 
without him than with him, although it 
had seemed lately as if she and the chil- 
dren were not having as much as they 
ought to have, considering how hard she 
worked. 

‘You ought to come to the gild meeting 
to-morrow night, and bring the children, 
Marthy,’’ was what she said aloud. 
‘: |here’s going to be a supper and some 
singing, and its only fifteen cents, and the 
money that’s raised is going to be used 
for Decoration day. We're going to have | 
as big a time as any other town this year— 
a procession and a sight of flowers, and 
the band, and speeches in the cemetery. 
Let’s see. How soon does it come?”’ 

“A week from day after to-morrow,”’ 
said Martha Drinkwater, promptly, and | 
with a little thril) in her voice. 

‘Well, you do keep the run of things, 
don’t you, Marthy, forall you’re so busy?” 
said the neighbor, looking at her in some 
surprise, 

**’Lisha was a soldier,’’ said Martha, 
simply. 

Mrs, Pingree afterward confided to a 
friend that she had hard work to keep 
from laughing in Martha Drinkwater’s 
face when she said that, for she could not 
help remembering how ’Lisha Drinkwater 
had come home from being a drummer 
boy, not more than three months after he 
went, because he had “some trouble with 
his inside,’’ which disappeared 4s soon as 
he had received his discharge. 

‘**] should like real well to go to the gild 
supper,’’ Martha answered, “but it hap- 
pens tbat l’m going down to the Port to- 
morrow, and I’m going to take the chil- 
dren with me.”’ 

‘*Yuu don’t say!"’ exclaimed the neigh- | 

bor, in unfeigned astonishment, for an 
outing was a hitherto unheard-of thing 
f xr Martha Drinkwater and her children. 
“It—it’s kind of important business that 
I'm going on,’’ said Martha, and there was 
a flush on her worn cheek and a j>yful 
light in her eyes. 
Allthe way home across the field Mrs, 
Pingree wondered why Martha Drink- 
water was going to the Port. She had 
suspected that Martha was saving up 
money, for she and the children had 
seemed all winter almost as destitute as | 
they had been before Elisha died. 

Since that time people had bestirred 
themselves to help the struggling woman | 
by putting work in her hands. 

“T wish I’d asked her right out what 
she was going for,”” mused the neighbor. 
“It must be that she is going to furnish 
her parlor.”’ 

This room of Martha Drinkwater’s 
shabby little house had never been fur- 
nished, although it was eighteen years 
since Elisha had brought her here, a bride. 
She had fastened cheap muslin curtains 
up at the windows, but she had never 
dared to loop them back, lest prying eyes 
should discover that the only furnishings 
were a barrel of flour,—when she had 
ove,—or a live of drying clothes when the | 
weather was stormy. 

‘If Marthy Drinkwater has got a heart’s | 
desire, it’s to have that room furnished,’ | 
concluded Mrs. Pingree; and by the time 
she reached home she was almost prepared , 
to say definitely to her friends that Mar- 
tha Drinkwater was going to the Port to 
buy furniture for her parlor, 

Meanwhile Luella Drinkwater, fifteen 
years old, and loug and lanky in her skim- | 
py calico dress, had sped down the road 
to carry the prospective bride’s dress | 
home, and had returned with the seventy. | 
five cents tightly clutched in her thin and | 
eager little palm. } 

“It’s just enough, ain’t it, ma? Count | 
it over again to make sure!’’ she said, | 
when she had followed her mother up in- | 
to the little loft-like bedroom and seen her | 
take from between the mattresses an old 
stocking, the foot of which seemed full of 
bills and jingling silver. 

Luella had her own private longings and | 
ambitions. She yearned for a wide pink 
sash and a hat with a tall feather, but she | 
had learned to stifle these frivulous de- 
sires and to share her mother’s own great 
aim. 

“It will be finer than Mr. Beckley’s, 
won't it, ma?’’ she said, ‘‘and with a big- 
ger wreath of roses round it?’’ This was 
at the supper table, after they had cuunt- 
ed the money over three times, and were 
certain that there was just enough. 
Martha had given Luella and little ’Lisha 











“It'll be full handsomer than Mr. Beck- 


| ley’s,”’ she said, confidently. 
thy,” said the neighbor, sympathetically | the handsomest monument in the ceme- 
and with a comprehensive glance at the | tery.” 


| done. 


“It'll be 


Luella clapped her hands and cried 
“Goody! goody!’ And she added that 
she guessed Macd Beckley would wish 
she had invited her to her party when she 
saw that monument. And little ’Lisha 
| announced his bold intention of ‘making 
it warm” for any fellow who said it was 
not the handsomest monument in the 
| cemetery. 
| It was a happy party that made the trip 
to the Port the next day. Martha Drink- 
water had sometimes feared that it was 
wrong to stint her children’s scanty meas- 
ure of comforts and pleasures to fulfil this 
desire of her heart, but she had said to 
herself that it would be well for them to 
have their father’s memory honored. 
There was to be an inscription on the 
monument that would incite ’ Lisha’s chil- 
dren to virtuous living. 

“There’s folks that will jeer at what I’m 
going to put on poor ’ Lisha’s monument,”’ 
she mused, as the stage jolted along io 
the pleasant May weather. ‘But if a 
man’s own wife don’t speak well of him, 
who will? And they can’t say he wasn’t 
upright! I defy ’em to say he ever 
wronged anybody.”’ 

*Lisha’s wife’s worn cheeks flamed as 
she thought of the scorners against whom 
she meant to bear herself bravely. Al- 
though she only vaguely acknowledged it 
to herself, this monument was partly in 
atonement for many sharp and bitter 
words she had said to ’Lisha when his 
idle, shiftless ways were a daily and hour- 
ly torment to her proud, ambitious spirit. 

But whatever she might have said to 
*Lisha in moments of exasperation, at 
least she had never allowed any one to 
to speak slightingly of him to her. 

If ’Lisha himself could look down and 
see that monument and read its inscrip- 
tion—but Martha’s imagination was not 
sufficiently vigorous to enable her to guess 
even feebly at ’Lisha’s opinion of his 
obituary. . 

It would be four years in September 
since ’Lisha went away. He had suddenly 
‘“‘spunked up,’’ as he bad been promising 
that he would do, and gone in search of 
a job—the kind of jobs that were to be 
had in Pekoe did not seem to agree with 
his constitution, he said. 

All the way down the river from Pekoe 
there were mills here and there —the saw- 
mills at Burbridge, and the rolling-mills 
at Presho, and away down at Tunbridge 
there were the powder-mills. Martha 
had shuddered when ’Lisha mentioned 
the powder-mills. It was a dangerous 
place to work, for there were often ex- 
plosions. ’Lisha had said, desperately, 
that for a man like him, who never had 
any luck, perhaps it would be as good an 
end as any to be blown up in a powder- 








| mill. 


He had written to her after he went 
away, although there were people who 
had prophesied that she would never hear 
from him again. He had written from 
Burbridge and then from Fresho, and last 
from Tunbridge. He had said each time 
that he was ‘‘spunking up’’ and making a 
start, and wculd send her some money 
soon. Then had come the great explosion 
at the powder-mills, with a long list of 
killed and wounded in the papers. Elisha 
Drinkwater’s name had appeared among 
those of the killed, and Martha had felt 


| that he had died a hero’s death. No one 


understood how hard nature had made it 
for ’Lisha to work—no one but her. And 


| she—oh, if she could only take back the 


bitter sneers at his laziness, of which she 
had sometimes been guilty. 

She had refused to make a claim upon 
the mill owners for damages, as many had 
She said it would seem to her like 
setting a price upon poor ’Lisha’s life, and 
she could not do that. Many thought 
that Martha Drinkwater had too fine feel- 
ings, but there were none who did not 
respect her loyalty and her sturdy inde- 
pendence, 

The morning sun of Memorial day fell 
upon a dazzling white marble stone that 
had been placed in Pekoe Cemetery late 
in the previous afternoon. It completely 
outshone the monument erected to the 
memory of the late Jude Beckley, the 
storekeeper, and it was much more ornate 
than that which had hitherto been the 
pride of the town. 

The crowd that had hurried from the 
church exercises to the cemetery in ad- 
vance of the procession gazed at it in won- 
der and admiration. The wonder grew 
when they had come near enough to read 
the inscription, and in some cases it gave 
way to open amusement: . 


Elisha Drinkwater. Born—. 
He was a soldier. 


And on the rose-garlanded base of the 
monument this Scripture text: 


Mark the perfect man and behold 
the upright. 


Elisha Drinkwater! It was no wonder 


Died—. 


each a b viled egg, and was herself eating | that people looked at «ach other and 
cold greens -and her face was serenely | 
radiaot. | 


laughed. But there was no one hard. 
hearted enough to let M:rtha Drinkwater 
hear a laugh. To be sure, Mrs. Beckley, 





the storekeeper’s widow, said, loud enough 
to reach Martha’s ears, that she ‘‘always 
did think that monuments were a luxury, 
even for those who could afford ’em.”’ 

Martha said to herself that Jane Beckley 
was only envious, and she did not allow 
her satisfaction in the monument to be 
diminished by this remark. He was a 
soldier! Some of the rarest of the flowers 
intended for those who had given their 
lives to their country were placed at the 
foot of the new monument 

It might be a little ridiculous, those 
who were responsible for it admitted, but 
they really felt as if they were decorating 
Martha Drinkwater. And how could they 
bear to wound her by passing that monu- 
ment by? 

Martha’s heart swelled high with pride 
as she stood by, worn and shabby, with 
her children at her side. She almost be- 
lieved that ’Lisha had possessed the per- 
fection declared of him on the monument, 
and she felt that his children might be 
proud of his memory. 

When she walked home after the happy, 
exciting forenoon, it was with a peaceful 
sense that one of life’s goals had been 
reached. And Luella hop-skipped with a 
feeling that all joyful things might come 
to her now, even the pink sash and the 
tall feather. 

Oo the morning of that Memorial day a 
wayfaring pilgrim bad climbed down from 
the loft of Seth Hodges’ old empty barn, 
on the river road, and prepared to resume 
his tramp to Pekoe village. He had lin- 
gered on the unoccupied farm for several 
days, dreading the sharp tongue awaiting 
him. For who could say what changes 
might not have come in three years? And 
he was not a man devoid of feeling, not 
wholly evil, although he was selfish and 
lazy. 

He had honestly thought that it would 
be a good chance for Martha to get rid of 
him, as well as for him to get free of re- 
sponsibilities, when he had quietly disap- 
peared from Tunbridge on the day that he 
was reported killed. He had escaped that 
fate only because he had happened to 
shirk work on that day. Now he was 
coming back, not altogether to be helped 
along in the world again, but because he 
honestly longed to see Martha and the 
children, 

As he descended from the barn-loft he 
heard the tooting of a fife, faintly, from 
across the river, and remembered that it 
was Memorial day. He shrank back into 
retirement, for he could not face a Pekoe 
crowd on the day of a celebration. But 
in the afternoon hunger drove him forth. 

The cemetery was on his homeward 
road, and he walked lingeringly by it, for 
his dread increased, as dread always does 
when one draws near discovery. He 
sauntered in to look at the decorations and 
the two fine new monuments. 

‘Jude Beckley!’’ So he was gone, 
Well, it was the prosperous who died, 
while such unlucky fellows as he— 

“Elisha Drinkwater!’’ He sank down 
beside the path and fastened his gaze upon 


_the monument as if petrified with aston- 


ishment. 

‘*I—I never thought she’d give me such 
a send-off as that!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ ‘He was 
a soldier?’ Good land! ’Twas Marthy 
that was the soldier!”’ 

He drew his coat sleeve across bis eyes. 
Then he rose and critically examined the 
flowers at the foot of the monument. 

**Pekoe folks appear to think mure of 
me than I thought they did,’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘If—if a man could only live up 
to that monument!”’ 

He walked with a firmer step to his 
home. He had meant that his wife should 
think him dead, but he had never realized 
the probability of her having done so. 

“It always appeared to me that Marthy 
would know it wa’n’t like me to be round 
when things were being blown up,’ he 
said to himself. 

He appeared in the doorway while Mar- 
tha was washing the supper dishes, and 
the children were playing an accordion 
and jew’s-harp duet, as a titting addition 
to the musical program of Memorial day, 
They cried out in terror, and for one mo- 
ment Martha shrank back. 

‘It’s me, Marthy,’’ said ’Lisha humbly. 

Then Martha went and pyt her arms 
round his neck and kissed him, 

The children were pleased, after things 
began to seem natural, for’ Lisha had been 
a fond father inhis way. But little’ Lisha 
began to cry after he had gone to bed, be- 
cause they ‘‘couldn’t have the munument 


and pa, too.”’ 
“Hush! Ma will fix that,’’ said Luella, 
confidently, although she was herself 


struggling with a sense of social down- 
fall. 

Martha went to the Port early in the 
morning, and tried to persuade the-dealer 
to let her return the monument. But he 
assured her that it was his business to 
sell monuments, not to buy them. He 
might in time find somebody to give her 
half-price for it, he added. 

Martha declined to listen to this sug- 
gestion. She went back home and ordered 
the mvoument removed to the wood shed, 





where she covered its top with an olq 
blanket. 

Mrs. Beckley came the next day and 
proposed to buy it. She said she had 
taken a fancy to it, and she had found 
that the lettering could be changed ang 
more ornamentation added and a higher 
pedestal secured. Then it would just suit 
her. And if she could not sell the one 
that she had erected to Mr. Beckley's 
memory, why, it was not as if she could 
not afford to keep it. 

Martha declined this offer somewhat 
crisply. She was, no doubt, a woman of 
great weaknesses. She said she did not 
know but a monument was a good thing 
to keep in a family; it was pretty sure to 
come handy some day. At any rate, she 
did not “feel to sell’’ that one. 

She was fortified in this decision when, 
a few days later, she saw, through a crack 
in the wood-shed door, ’Lisha surveying 
the base of the monument with its flatter. 
ing text. And she heard his murmured 
soliloquy: 

‘That was handsome of Marthy,—’t was 
real handsome of Marthy,—and if any- 
thing in this living world can make me 
spunk up, it’s that monument! And 
when it comes to be really put atop of me, 
there ain’t anybody going to jeer!’ 
Youth's Companion. 





COLLEGE LIFE DETERIORATING. 

By the will of William C. Todd of At. 
kinson, N. H., Mount Holyoke College is 
made his residuary legatee. How large 
its share will be does not appear, but there 
are public and private bequests, some of 
them quite large. Inthe will and codicil 
$2,000 is given to Colorado College, $11,000 
to the New Hampshire Historical Society, 
and $20,000 to the Massachusetts Historic 
Genealogical Society of Boston. In con 
nection with the recognition of Colorado 
College is this comment: 


I give no more to colleges, as I had in- 
tended. The whole trend, encouraged by 
the authorities, seems to be toward ex- 
travagance and ease, athletics and amuse- 
ments, clubs and dinners, and away from 
the hard study and simplicity of my own 
college life, It has been said that Daniel 
Webster was worth more than $3,000,000 
to his alma mater, I have wondered how 
much he would have been worth under 
modern popular training. He was not 
learned, but great; made so by hard study 
and old college history. I have been look- 
ing for a profusion of Websters under our 
boasted educational progress, but in vain, 


Mr. Todd was a graduate of Dartmouth, 
In giving the residue of his estate to the 
trustees of Mount Holyoke College, as a 
permanent fund, the income of which is 
to be used for the education of needy 
young women, Mr. Todd comments: 


It is my hope that the expenses of the 
college should be kept as low as possible 
in consideration of the great number of 
young ladies of limited means, anxious 
for an education, but excluded from most 
of the colleges by large and increasing 
cost. I especially wish the college to 
have my collection of autographs and lit- 
tle curiosities collected from different 
localities, in my trunks and elsewhere in 
Atkinson. 
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WHAT THREE WOMEN DID. 


This is not a ‘Fairy Story,’ though it 
would seem like one. I saw what these 
women did with my own eyes, and heard 
the story from their lips and the lips of 
their neighbors, writes Mrs. T. S. Reeves 
of Charleston, S. C., in The Keystone. 

These women, mother and two daugh- 
ters, were poor, uneducated dweliers in 
the mountains of North Carolina. Rug- 
ged, stalwart farmers (at least the daugh- 
ters) hardened to toil and exposure. Hav- 
ing no man in the family, they did the 
outdoor as well as indoor work, chopped 
the wood, ploughed the fields, milked the 
cows, etc., besides spending the evenings 
and bad days in spinning wool, and weav- 
ing (hand loom) blankets. The house 
consists of one room. One-half space for 
fireplace and cooking utensils, the other 
holding two four-posters, neatly covered 
with the blankets and counterpanes of 
their own manufacture. The loom, when 
not set up for use, was hoisted up over- 
head on the rafters. One door, and uppo- 
site that one window (minus glass) let in 
all the light and (exceedingly cold) air. 
They are kept open even in extreme cold 
weather. as otherwise the inmates would 
be in darkness. 

Now comes the remarkably unheard of 
proceeding. These poor women two 
years ago had no place they could call 
home, they did not own a foot of land or 
stick uf timber. They were determined 
to have a home. As they were honest, 
hard-working people, someone was found 
willing to sell them two acres of wooded 
land, on terms of easy payments, at $25 
per acre. They then went to work to 
chop and fell the trees, and get sufficient 
number of logs for their purpose. They 
then, by the promise of a plentiful dinner 
of pork and cabbage, procured the assist- 
auce of several men to help “raise’’ the 
house and cover it. The women chinked 
the cracks between the logs with mud, 
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secured rough planks enough from a mill 
for the flooring, to be paid for in (manual 
labor) their spare moments. What furni- 
ture the house contained seemed to be 
home made. The day I saw them it was 
Sunday; they were feeling very happy, as 
they had the day previous paid off the last 
dollar on their little farm and now could 
call it their own. When I saw what, 
without any advantages, these women had 
accomplished, I thought, ‘‘Had their en- 
vironment been different, had they been 
born in a different sphere, with ail the 
chances for cultivation of mind and man 
ners, combined with their stubborn de- 
termination to conquer difficulties and 
overcome obstacles, what might they not 
have done!” 





REST ROOM FOR GIRLS. 

An interesting innovation is to be intro- 
duced into its business by a large down- 
town manufacturing firm, says the N. Y. 
Tribune. This firm proposes to equip a 
rest-room for the use of its girl employees, 
with special reference to their comfort in 
case of sickness or in stormy weather. 

“These girls,’’ says one of the head men 
of the concern, ‘‘are stenographers, book- 
keepers, telephone girls, and so on. There 
are between twenty and thiity of them. 
Among sO many one or two are always 
indisposed. They have headache, or heart 
ache, or they feel as if they were going to 
faint, and so on. 

‘‘Now, as it is, there is no place for 
these girls to go when they feel halfway 
sick, except to hang around their desks 
and pretend to work, or else go home, 

“It occured to me that it would bea 
good idea to fit up a room where they 
could go and lie duwn, or rest, or lounge 
around, Just as soon as I can move the 
draughtsmen, who are now occupying a 
certain room, I shall equip it as a rest- 
room for the girls. There is going to be 
a nice rug on the floor, a couch, easy 
chairs and a couple of tables. If it should 
ever be necessary to send for a doctor, the 
sick girl could see him there. 

“The rest-room will serve another and 
quite as important purpose. Most of our 
women employees either go home to their 
luncheon, or else get it at a restaurant, 
but on stormy or excessively cold days 
they bring it. At present they have no 
place to eat it except at their desks, They 
will be able to gather there at noon and 
eat what they bring, or they can club to- 
gether and have something sent in for all 
hands from a restaurant. 

“In addition to the parlor furniture, 
which is going to make the room a cosy 
and attractive little sitting-room, there 
will be lockers, where each girl can keep 
her coat and hat and any other of her be- 
longings under lock and key. We pay our 
girls good wages, and the hours are good, 
but without posing as a philanthropist, I 
am unwilling to consider that our respon- 
sibility toward them ends there. Right 
here in our plant we have the capital and 
labor problem, which is a part of the great 
industrial problem in this country. We 
are trying to solve our own problems as 
we go along. If other firms would do the 
same, there would be less ‘copy’ for the 
newspapers and less work for the walking 
delegate.” 





WOMEN NEEDED ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 

At a recent meeting of the Women’s 
Local Government Society, after opening 
words from Lady Aberdeen, and a speech 
from Lord Reay, chairman of the London 
School Board, on the great value of the 
services of the women members of that 
body, the following resolution was pro- 
posed by Sir Wiliiam Collins, M. D., F. R. 
0.8., L. 0. C.: 

That seeing that the Education Act, 
1902, cannot be efficiently administered 
without the codperation of women on 
Local Education Authorities, and that in 
other departments of the work of County 
and Borough Councils, and of London 
Borough Councils, the codperation of 
women is not less important, this meeting 
urges the government to introduce a bill 
to render women eligible to serve on 
these Councils. 

In moving the resolution, Sir William 
Collins said that, when he remembered 
the indignities which the government had 
placed on women, he was staggered at 
the moderation of this request. He ob- 
served that the resolution, emanating 
from a society which was felicitous in 
combining different political creeds, paid 
greater regard to good government and 
good administration in local affairs than 
to claims of justice and right. Lord Reay 
had, very naturally, from his position, 
looked at the question from a purely edu- 
cational point of view. He had been a 
Colleague with Lord Reay on another 
body, the Senate of London University, 
which was the first University to open its 
doors to women, and to grant them the 
ful) honors of the degree, unlike the un- 
gallant University of Cambridge, which 
put them off with a sham title after they 
had passed all the necessary examina- 
tions. He well remembered the battle 


that raged then, when many silly and un- 
just things were said. A distinguished 
member of his own profession said that 
he would rather follow hie daughter to 
the grave than to the dissecting room. 
But since then scores of women had qual- 
ified themselves at the University of 
London. Moreover, women were elected 
members of the Senate of the London 
University, and it was a glaring anomaly 
if they could coéperate in higher educa- 
tion that they should not be allowed to 
become direct representatives on Boards 
for elementary education. He would beg 
them not to be put off with promises of 
coéption. Having been eleven years on 
the London County Council, he had ob- 
served the difference between the voice 
and vote of those who sat by direct and 
those who sat by indirect election. The 
directly-elected were more energetic, and 
had a greater sense of responsibility. 

The Acts referred to by Lady Aberdeen 
showed the need for women on municipal 
bodies. He might mention also that in 
one of the recent schemes of the County 
Council the same need was exemplified. 
When the Queen visited one of the new 
municipal dwellings, her Majesty suggest- 
ed that more cupboards were wanted. 
He ventured to say that if women had 
been on the County Council Committee 
which planned those dwellings, that royal 
and gracious suggestion would not im- 
probably have been anticipated. In 1898, 
when the Inebriates Act was passed, a 
committee of fifteen men had to provide 
an institution to accommodate ninety 
women. He need hardly say that they 
could only bring a very indifferent capac- 
ity to the carrying out of that important 
task. In the work of the Board of Vis- 
itors in connection with Aylesbury Gaol, 
they had the able coédperation of the 
Duchess of Bedford and Lady Battersea. 
The Certified Reformatories were a branch 
of work where the coéperation of women 
was sadly needed. The County Council 
had suggested a scheme for providing 
common lodging-houses for women—a 
scheme which neither Lord Rowton nor 
anyore else seemed inclined to take up— 
and here also the experience and knowl- 
edge of women were greatly wanted. In 
earlier days they had three ladies on the 
London County Council, but they were 
ousted by the action of an ungallant 
Knight, of whom he would say no more 
as he himself was no more. He was glad 
to know that the agitation in favor of 
electing women on local authorities still 
continued. There was an almost unani- 
mous opinion on the County Council in 
favor of the election of women. He had 
seen a suggestion that the government 
was too busy this Session to pass the 
modest bill asked for by this society. But 
he hoped they would continue their agi- 
tation. As Lady Aberdeen had said, the 
County Council had three times peti- 
tioned the government to admit women, 
but the requests of the County Council 
did not always receive the attention they 
deserved. However, he assured the meet- 
ing that the County Council would en- 
deavor, within the limits of their capacity, 
to continue to worry his Majesty’s gov- 
ernment until they should introduce a 
bill to render women eligible to serve. 











THE HoME SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 




















STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Bostop 

A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 

KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp Cor. Seo’y. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates. many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leafiet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,6 Marlborough St.. Boston, Mass 








NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 

Never been to Lily Dale? Never been to any camp-meeting where they had Wo- 
man’s Day? You have missed a great deal. First of all Lily Dale is not Lily Dale at 
all; that is the name of the railroad station. The spot proper is known as the ‘City 
of Light.” That does not mean electric light, for that goes out at midnight. It 
means light about the future world, I think, but the people who visit it get a good 
deal of light on the woman suffrage question, for Rev. Anna H. Shaw bas been speak- 
ing there for many years, and this. year she spoke three times during the week. So 
did Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, with mavy of us lesser lights thrown in. 

Lily Dale is on Lake, the clearest, prettiest lake in the neighborhood, 
The grounds are thickly wooded and there is a Convention Hall where all meetings 
are held. On the lake isa boat. There are three hotels, and mineral water, and a can- 
dy-woman and a popcorn-man, a brass band and an excellent orchestra, Thereare no 
policemen to lock one up if one steals, and consequently no one steals. No reckoning 
seems to be taken of time or age. At the weekly balls the young and old waltz to- 
gether. There seemed to be no flirting and husbands and wives walked about togeth- 
er, hand in hand, seeming never to tire of each other. Whether the spirits of depart- 
ed friends can and do manifest themselves remains to be proved by some of us, but 
that tbe spirit of love and friendship is manifest at Lily Dale needs no further demon- 
stration. The trains bringing our party from the South and Miss Anthony’s party 
from the North passed at the station, arriving at 6.30 P. M. The band was there and 
Miss Anthony’s carriage was gaily decorated with ferns and yellow bunting. A heavy 
fog, an unusual thing, was settling down, but nobody seemed to mind it, and the next 
morning dawned bright and beautiful. Our party consisted of Miss Anthony, Miss 
Shaw, Mrs. Gilman, Mrs. Babcock, her husband and her daughter, Miss Babcock, Miss 
Emily Howland, Miss Isabel Howland aud her father, Miss Slocum, Miss Mills, Miss 
Lucy Anthony, Miss Ray, from the Headquarters, and myself. 

When we looked out ot our windows on the morning of the fifth we could see yel- 
low everywhere. The whole camp was warm with it. The cottages were draped with 
yellow bunting, the walls of the dining-room in our hotel and the tables were deco- 
rated with the same color. Golden-glow, black-eyed Susans, and dahlias were every- 
where, Girls wore yellow dresses and even the boys had yellow shirts and yellow 
bows on their shoes. The waiters wore yellow aprons. The Indian Baba Barrattae, 
or whatever he was, or is, or will be, was gorgeous in a yellow skirt and a lemon-col- 
ored overdress, with a red and yellow turban. When we learned that he was not at 
all in sympathy with us or our movement we changed our minds about the becoming- 
ness of his attire. Even reformatory people sometimes have little streaks of prejudice. 

The morning trains brought many visitors for the day and the morning meeting 
was occupied with a symposium, which Mrs. Babcock had arranged, and in which all 
the visiting suffragists took part. By noon the carriages came thick and fast bringing 
the good people of the neighborhood, and the pavilion was crowded. 

Miss Anthony was presented by Mr. Brooks, who had charge for the City of 
Light management, and she received a perfect ovation. After a few earnest words she 
introduced Miss Shaw, who spoke for two hours and then the audience had not had 
enough. Mrs. Babcock and Miss Mills had arranged for the circulation of enrolment 
cards and 613 names were secured, representing eleven different States and Canada. 
The next day Miss Mills organized a club, with the best people of the place as officers. 

In the evening there was a grand ball, at which it was expected that Miss An- 
thony and Mrs. Pettingill would lead, but in which the dancers were disappointed for 
they did not. Because the heads refused to participate, the rest of the visiting suf- 
fragists did likewise except Mr. and Mrs, Babcock, who were in the midst of it all. 
The others watched this gay scene from the platform, and as the music grew more 
and more inspiring and the dancers stepped more nimbly two of the National officers 
slipped from their places on high and fell in at the end of the procession. 

The second day, amid thunder and lightning, Mrs. Gilman spoke, and her words 
were more rousing tl an the battle of the elements. On the evening of this day we 
gathered at Mrs. Pettingill’s cottage, she having given up her beautiful home for our 
comfort, and told stories and talked of plans of work. 

The next morning the children of the Lyceum gave an entertainment of speaking, 
singing, and piano playing, and at the close Miss Anthony was asked to speak and she 
did. Oh, this was a jolly morning for the children and for us! Miss Shaw lectured 
again in the afternoon, and Miss Anthony sat on the platform drinking in every word 
as if she never had heard the speaker before, and as if this doctrine were something 
rare and new. The rest of us cried at the touching places and laughed at each joke 
as if it were the first joke we had ever heard. After the meeting we had a boat ride. 
In the evening a part of Julia Marlowe’s Company gave a play, ‘‘The Happy Pair,’’ 
which was a very artistic production. There were two curtain calls. 

As we walked in Mrs. Pettingill’s dense woods I observed that the trees were the 
largest I had ever seen in any Middle State. Mr. Howland called our attention to the 
fact that none of the old trees were maples, but that all of the young ones were. 
How cool it was in that wood, how fine the ferns, how red the berries, how pretty 
the lichens, how thrifty the vines! 

How can you give all your life to such a dry thing as woman suffrage? asks your 
society friend. Dry, stupid, unlovely? Just walk through a forest with Miss An- 
thony, Miss Shaw, Miss Howland and their like, and feel the soul of each, the love of 
each, just hear the true ring of their voices, fee] the warmth of their hand-clasp, and 
you have the answer. Buessed was the day when my feet turned their way, and when 
my path led me to theirs! HARRIET TAYLOR Upton. 


THE NATIONAL ENROLMENT, 


The necessity for increasing the paid-up membership of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and of sey | forth a great effort to double it by the 
time of our next Convention, is recognized by all our workers, Next in importance 
to this is the Enrolment work. We have had it impressed upon us that the only argu- 
ment against us now is the argument of numbers. We believe that the enrolment of 
the sentiment in our favor will overcome this argument, 

By all means secure a paid-up membership, as far as possible, by making the terms 
of membership as light as may be. Belief in the enfranchisement of women, and the 
payment of dues to some one authorized to collect for the local, State or National, are 
what are needed. Miss Kate Gordon believes that the giving of the name and ten cents 
per year should make one a member of the Association. 

I believe this would be a good plan, if it did not interfere with local organizations, 
But even with this slight requirement, many will be found who are not ready to be 
considered regular members. There are reasons which in the minds of many who are 
true believers themselves would prevent them from joining an association. 

It is for such as these that the Enrolment plan was started. We want the names 
of men and women who believe in our cause, and we know that there are thousands in 
every community. The work of enrolling is essentially State work. There should be 
a State chairman, who should have an assistant in every local club and iu every town 
or village where there is no club, The enrolment cards should be forwarded by the 
State Association, and the State chairman should keep a record of the number sent to 
each local Association, and keep on file those returned to her signed. 

Many States have adopted the plan of work first proposed. But from experience 
it has been found the better plan to have all the signed cards in the care of the State 
Chairman, the local clubs keeping a list of those sent by them to her, to be used in 
the local work. It would be well for the Chairman to know the date of all large 
assemblies in her State, such as Chautauquas, etc., and to see that the cards are dis- 
tributed and collected when signed. We did this at the New York Chautauqua the 
day Rev. Anna Shaw spoke, and Mrs. Babcock reports that she could have used twice 
the number sent for the purpose, which was 1,000. 

In case signatures are obtained in any State belonging to another State, the cards 
should be sent to the chairman of that State or, if she is not known, the National 
Chairman will see that they reach the proper person if they are sent to her. 

The Enrolment lists are of immense value in every department of work. In leg- 
islative work especially, numbers count. In case any member prove unfriendly to 
our bills, the Legislative Chairman can know our friends in that member’s district, 
and they may be appealed to to use that direct influence which every vuter has, or, if 
a@ woman, that subtle, indirect influence of which we have heard so much, 

Should the Chairman of Organization wish to organize in any community, she 
will know who would be likely to joinaclub. The Press Chairman also may know 
and use the friends of the cause. In ane work the enrolment lists are simply 
invaluable. New Hampshire would have a different tale to tell had Mrs. Catt known 
of only one-fourth of the 14,000 who voted for us and could have set them to work. 
As it was, the few workers went out into unknown territory, and spent much of the 
valuable two months at their command in looking up friends who should have been 
known from the enrolment lists. 

We have many friends who are willing to work if they only knew what to do. It 
is not given to all to be organizers or public speakers. Many of us who would like to 
help in a financial way, because we feel that we have neither ability or time to give, 
are debarred even that pleasure. But there is no member of the National American 
Association who has not the power to carry a few small cards in her pocket and to ask 
each one of those whom she meets in her daily wi rk or pleasure to sign acard. I as- 
sure you, my friends, if you have never tried it, you will be amazed at the number of 
men and women who do believe. 

Let me urge upon the State presidents and other officers the importance of this 
work and of having a Standing Committee on Enrolment, whose chairman shall be a 
member of the State Executive Committee. 

There is no better way of doubling the membership than by starting every mem- 
ber we now have out to hunt up our friends. One may hesitate to ask a friend to join 
an association that demands dues, or imposes obligations, but when it is only an ex- 
pression of an opinion in our favor, who would hesitate? One’s interest in a cause is 
always increased by working for it so let us us give every one something to do. This 
Enrolment work is what every one can do. 

I ask each State to report to me through its president, if it has not already done 
so, the name of the Chairman of Enroiment, that I may give her such assistance as I 
may be able, as a result of the suggestions and experience of those who are working 
on this line. PrIscILLA D. HACKSTAFF, 

Babylon, N. Y., Aug. 9, 1908. Chairman of Enrolment N. A. W. 8, A, 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Black well 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection. by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

The Elective Franchise. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Craters of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Store 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stoue. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 


by Lucy 


The Nonsense of it, bv T. Wentworth 
Higginson, and The Test of Experiment, by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, printed on gvuod 
paper, are for sale at 50 cents per hundred, 
postpaid. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by Hon. John D. Long; price 10 cents per 
dozen. Small pamphlet with picture. 

Woman and the Commonwealth: A Ques- 
tion of Expediency price 10 cts. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents, 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GoLps‘vEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
matioo regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OONe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXOURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 





Southern Route leaves Boston every Mo" day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El I’aso 
to Los Angeles. 


Passenger Traine, and their popularity 1s evideuce 
r ns, aD a. evidence 
that we offer the' best. ~ 
Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 
JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago Ill. 


These Excursion 
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LUCY STUNE’S DAY AT WEST BROOK- 
FIELD. 


(Continued from page 269.) 


There was another side of Lucy Stone's 
character that I very rarely hear discussed. 
I wonder how many hundreds of women 
she has helped in troubles that they did 
not say very much about to anybody; but 
women got an idea directly, as they talked 
with her, of her sweetuess by her winsome 
way of doing. 

A woman came to me at one time and 
said, ‘I want to tell you something about 
Lucy Stone and what she did for me.” 
This woman was a pupil of mine when I 
was teaching at the Charlestown Female 
Seminary. She said, ‘‘You know my hus- 
band?” “Yes.”” “He was a very con- 
servative man, a pillar in the Baptist 
Church, a church that was bard, that did 
niet believe in women; and after a little 
while, before our first child was born, I 
found that he could come down on me 
like a thousaud of brick the mivute I be- 
gan to talk about the Unitarian Church 
with which I had identified myself, or tu 
work for it, or the moment I said any- 
thing about woman suffrage,—I had al- 
ways believed in it.—or abuut total absti- 
nence. At last I got so scared I didn’t 
say much of anything about them, but I 
became very unhappy. So we went on 
for years. Sometimes I thought I could 
not stand it, because he was so hard and 
delighted to bring up everything that mil- 
itated against my ideals and against wo- 
man suffrage —uothing that he disliked so 
much as that. But we bad three nice 
b: ight children, and he was so happy with 
them, loved them so much. He didn't 
bestow very much affection upon me. I 
had grown cold and reticent; and as I 
could not talk with bim about what was 
most vital to me, I did not talk at all, and 
we were in a bad way. Well,’ said she, 
‘I went one time to see Lucy Stone and 
to'd her I couldn’t say anything about 
woman suffrage, and that I was unhappy 
and I did not know but I should have to 
leave my husband and go back and live 
with my father and mother. And she 
said, ‘Oh, my dear, don’t thiok of that for 
a moment. Why, look at yourself. Have 
you exercised as large a charity, as much 
tolerance toward him as you ought? 
Don’t talk about leaving your husband, a 
man who loves his children, who wants 
his home beautiful, who is generous ‘n 
furnishing you with money and who is 
also very conservative. Instead of ‘eav- 
ing your husband, let me beg of you to 
live what you believe. Live it—love to 
God and love to others. Let him see that 
a woman suffragist is the sweetest woman 
in the world, and if she doesn’t get what 
rights belong to her, she at least can bear 
it and wait for the better time to come. 
And don’t talk too much about it to him. 
I will go down and see him.’ ‘Oh,’ said 
I, ‘he will be very angry.’ ‘1 shouldn’t 
speak with him,’ she said, ‘but I will go 
to the store and look him over and tell 
you what I think.’ She came back and 
said to me, ‘Why, your husband is a very 
noble man when you get on the right side 
vt him. I asked him some questions 
about his business, because I wanted to 
buy some articles of furniture, A perfect 
gentleman! Of course he did not know 
who I was, but he waited upon me in @ 
beautiful way. My dear, make him over. 
Let him be anti-suffragist, anti-U nitarian. 
Make him over.’ She said, ‘He never sus- 
pected who I was.’ He came home that 
night and said, ‘Who do you think has 
been in the store to-day? Your Lucy 
Stone. She came in, and I thought she 
was a little fuddy duddy old woman, but 
1 concluded finally | would wait on her 
myself. The moment that that woman 
spoke she had me at complete command. 
1 would have done anything for her and 
given her what she wanted to buy, if she 
had allowed it—anything in the world. 
She has the voice of an angel, and 
with that voice she can’t be avything but 
a good woman. I baven’t the least objec- 
tion to your following on after her.’ ”’ 
*‘And,”’ said she, ‘we are to-day married 
lovers. We are the happiest family in the 
world, and Lucy S‘one did it all.” She 
did lots of that kind of work that is never 
talked about. 

Do yuu believe, dear friends—you are 
Christians, you are religious—dv you be- 
lieve Lucy Stone cares not for our gather- 
ing here to-day? Do you believe she is in- 
different to it? Do yuu believe she does 
not know it? If your eyes were anointed 
to see, she is here. Her spirit pervades 
us, dominates us. Her spirit walks the 
earth to-day. Shehas not gone out. She 
is not dead, but living instead, more vital 
than when she walked the earth in buman 
garb, more powerful than when she was 
with us and persuaded by her marvellous 
voice and her winning face, she is to-day 
an influence and a power for good on the 
side for which she worked, and she will 
come in ultimately at the great rejoiciog. 


Rev. Mary A. Safford, pastor of the 
Unitarian church of Des Moines, la., was 
introduced and spoke as follows: 


I can only bring you greeting from Iowa 
and say how giad I am to see you at the 
home of Lucy Stone, to whom we all owe 
such a great debt. For, as Mrs. Liver- 
more has said, she is living. She lives on 
our western prairie in the lives of many 
young men and women who, but for ber, 
could not be looking forward to the future 
with the hopes that animate them to-day. 
She lives in the lives of those who have 
older grown. One of the most prominent 
ministers said to me: ‘I was strongly op- 
posed to suffrage for women, but | heard 
the melodious tones of Lucy Stone’s voice. 
Then I was converted.”” I know his 
record in the West, and that he has always 
upheld the cause of political equality. 

Massachusetts has given to us many 
great, good gifts, but among them all none 
greater than Lucy Stone. But it has 
amazed us sometimes that here in Massa 





chusetts, where Lucy Stone, Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. Henry B. Blackwell and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe have lived and worked, the 
¢ lleges are not as wide open to women as 
our State Universities in the West. Nor 
could I understand the existence of an 
anti-suffrage society in Massachusetts. 
But last Monday | picked up a newspaper 
ublished in Boston and read that on 
oston Common a man was preaching 
that the earth was still flit. Then I real- 
ized that it was possible, even in Boston, 
for people tu be way behind the times, 
and | now understand the existence of the 
anti-suffrage s ciety in Boston. 

In regard to Lucy Stone, just one more 
word. We have been told that we shall 
most deeply honor her memory by asking 
what we can do to-day. We can do by 
giving girls a chance in every department 
of labor, in every department of life. I 
was interested in hearing about Mrs. 
Stone’s race down the hill. Let the girls 
race down the hills, let them climb trees, 
let them develop their bodies, let them be 
strong for the work of life physically. 

I want to say that, while we have not 
got woman suffrage in Massachusetts, be- 
cause we have been sending out our most 
progressive people to urge it elsewhere, we 
have already within fifty years established 
full woman suffrage iv four great States— 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho. 
In those States women have every right, 
legal, political, social, with men, They 
will help elect the next President of the 
United States next year. They have every 
political right of men. They have eight 
represevtatives in the Senate, elected by a 
Legislature chosen by women; they have 
nine representatives in the States elected 
by women. 

We can help on the work she was striv- 
ing todo by always showing our colors. 
I have found that on all occasions if we 
speak the word and speak it kindly, it 
tel s, no matter what the reply may be. 

The world in the past has called for the 
man who thinks and the woman who loves, 
but to day the world is calling for the man 
whv loves and the woman who thinks, or 
the human who both loves and thinks; 
and it will be the glory of the future that, 
iustead uf speaking as we have spoken in 
the past, of the man who thinks, the wo- 
man who loves, we shall speak of the 
loving woman who thinks, of the thinking 
man who loves, of the well-rounded hu- 
mau being. And for that blessing which 
is sure to come we shall be greatly indebt- 
ed to our brave, gentle, lovely Lucy Stone. 
1 thank you. 

Mr. Black well here read the tribute paid 
by bis daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, to 
Mrs. Stone as a mother, and the letters 
from the English suffrage committee and 
from Mrs. Emma L. Blackwell, that were 
given inthe WoMAN’s JOURNAL last week. 


Mks. BEEMAN: Suffrage has come tv 
stay, it is extending, and is destined to 
roll Jike an immense suow ball until it 
comesacross the Allegheny mountains and 
reaches from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
There are more than a million American 
citizens to-day living under full woman 
suffrage, so I want you to understand, 
my friends, that we are not discouraged, 
that no cause of such great magnitude has 
ever made such progress, and we look for- 
ward iv the future to the reign of peace 
and temperance and justice by the united 
votes of the men and women of America, 

There is one woman here from Colorado, 
the State that gave the suffrage to women 
the year that Lucy Stone died. I want to 
introduce tu you a woman who has voted 
for President and for Congress. I want 
you to see she is just as much of a woman 
and looks just like the rest of us in all 
essential features—Miss Mary White, who 
has actually voted for President of the 
United States. 

Did yuu vote for the one before? 

Miss WHITE: Well, be wasn’t elected. 

Mrs. BEEMAN: She has just a word to 
say to you concerning how dreadful a 
thing it is fur women to vote. 

Miss White responded: I am not on the 
platform by prearrangement, 

When | was a little girl and attended 
the small schoolhouse in District Number 
8, Mr. Stone, Mrs. Beeman’s father, fre- 
quently took me in and took me to school. 
1 loved Bowman Stone; and in the talks 
we had as we went to school, he used to 
tell me what he wanted I should dv when 
I was a@ woman. In those days I oc 
casionally saw Lucy Stune whom we honor 
to-day, and I fully believed when I was 
fourteen and fifteen that my life would be 
very incomplete if I did nut have full suf- 
fiage. I longed for it more than perhaps 
for anything else. I went West, I grew 
not to care fur it, not to desire it; but 
when C /lorado gave tv the women of that 
State equal privileges in all political and 
civil matters 1 accepted the responsibili- 
ties and the duties which that act of our 
Legislature placed upon me, and since 
that time I have voted as intelligently and 
as wisely, and I thiuk 1 may say with as 
much conscience as any citizen of Colo- 
rado. 

If President Roosevelt does well or ill, I 
helped to elect him. If the laws of Colo- 
rado are improved, I vote for the men 
who make them. If they are not so good 
as they ought tu be, if they have not im- 
proved, I have voted for the Legislature 
which makes them, Thank you. 

Mrs. BEEMAN: We will now listen toa 
song, ‘‘Remembered by What We Have 
Dune.’’ When Lucy Stone was ill, know- 
ing she could not live many weeks longer, 
that was one of the sentiments she ut- 
tered. ‘To-day you show you are inter- 
ested in what she has done. I h» pe wheu 
you have taken these papers and looked 
at them, yvu will show your interest by 
subscribing. The honor is to the woman, 
and the honor, | trust, is also to the cause, 
I hupe it is not simply because you have 
known of her, but because you are inter- 
ested in the cause for which she worked 
and lived. 

After the singing of the song most ex- 
pressively by Mr. A. A. Gendron, Mrs, 








Beeman introduced Miss Grace Blackwell, 
the daughter of the first woman who was 
ordained in the Congregational Church as 
a@ minister. “Antoinette Brown married 
the brother of Henry B. Blackwell,” said 
Mrs. Beeman. ‘This is one of her daugh- 
ters, and you see that the mother has a 
grand, good daughter. I will now call on 
one vf our friends in the neighborhood, 
Miss Alice White, to speak a word on what 
Lucy Stone’s influence has been on the 
temperance work of to-day.”’ 

Miss Alice White said in part: Years 

othe thought concerning woman was 
that she should keep silence, that her 
place was in the home, that her duty was 
motherhood. So strongly was this idea 
in the thinds of the people that the work 
of Lucy Stone was like that of the pioneer 
upon these lands—full of labor, full of 
pain. She suffered censure, she suffered 
ignominy, but her thought was this: that, 
while she would not underrate the place 
of woman in her home, she would also 
bring out the idea that she must be in 
public affairs. Lucy Stone believed in the 
platform as a place for woman, She be 
lieved in public speech. She spoke in 
public, she took her place upon the plat 
form, and notwithstanding that she was 
censured, that she was reviled, she held 
to it. 

To illustrate how strong was this idea 
that woman should keep silence, let me 
say to you that in this very neighborhood, 
in sight of the spot where I stand, there 
was a noble Christian woman who believed 
that women had a right to speak in the 
religious meetings of her church. She 
was considered a tool of the devil because 
she would speak in meeting. She was 
abused even by her fellow churchmen for 
it. ; 

What was Lucy Stone’s relation to the 
temperance cause? Just this. There is 
no place where woman is more needed 
than in the temperance work. There is 
no place where woman’s voice is better 
heard than on the public platform in tem- 
perance speech. Lucy Stone, by her 
maintenance of that idea, that public 
speech is the right and the privilege of 
woman, made it possible for women to 
stand where they do to-day in the tem- 
perance reform, 

Frances Willard says, **But for Lucy 
Stone I could not have done what I have 
done in the temperance cause,’’ Lucy 
Stone gave to the women of to-day the 
right of public speech, and that is her re- 
lation especially to the temperance cause. 
Is there a woman here to day who would 
give up her right to public speech? Then 
let us gratefully remember Lucy Stone. 


Mrs. BEEMAN: I feel exceedingly humil- 
iated to think that this grand old State of 
Massachusetts lets these new States of Col- 
orado, Wyoming, Utah and Idaho be the 
first to grant to women the right to vote. 
I think itis too bad. We have so many 
good things in New England I feel sorry 
that Massachusetts is behind the times in 
this respect. But I expect to see the day 
when women in Massachusetts as well as 
in Colorado will vote, Let us work for it. 
I thank you for your attention and pres- 
ence, and would be glad to have you look 
around at any of these places that are of 
interest to you. This chair was in the 
room wheu Lucy Stone was married. I 
was a little bit of a girl, but I remember 
the wedding dress,—a beautiful silk, just 
a palelovely color. I think I would know 
a piece of it if I should see it to-day. 
Here are the two rooms in which she was 
born and in which she was married. You 
are perfectly free to see them as soon as 
we have sung the Doxology. We want to 
praise God for what has been done and 
what we expect will be done. 





TRIBUTES TO LUCY STONE. 


The following telegram and lett»rs were 
rectived and read at the West Brookfield 
meeting: 


OAK GLEN, MELVILLE STATION, } 
Newport, R. I., Ava. 11, 1903. § 
Mrs. PHEBE STONE BEEMAN. 

My Dear Madam; 1 am sorry that it is 
not possible for me to promise attendance 
at the coming celebration of Lucy Stone’s 
birthday. I take this opportunity to ex- 
press the hope that the day will be grate- 
fully remembered for years to come, 
Lncy Stone was a pioneer in the women’s 
cause, to which her excellent voice, her 
good taste, and her apostle-like devotion 
gave invaluable aid. Those of us who 
were privileged to work with her cannot 
but remember her with affectionate regard. 
The story of her lifelong labor in behalf 
of her sex should be an inspiration to 
those who know of her only by hearsay. 
Hoping that the occasion at West Brook- 
field will be well attended and improved, 
lam, Yours sincerely, 

JULIA WARD Howe, 


New HAveEN, Conn., Ava. 13. 1903. 
The Northeastern Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs in session at New Haven, Ct., 
sends grateful remembrance of Lucy 
Stone’s work for the emancipation of 
women and the freedom of the slave. 
R. J. DuFAr, Pres. 
Mary E. Jackson, Sec. 


GENEVA, N. Y., Ava. 12, 1903. 
We express our admiration, respect 
and gratitude to her memory. Loving 
greetings to you both. 
ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER. 


DuBLin, N. H., Juty 26, 1903. 
Dear Mrs Beeman: Thank you for in- 
viting me to the birthday service of dear 
Lucy Stone, your aunt. I knew her inti- 
mately for many years. She was one of a 
circle of reformers of whom she was, I 
think, unquestionably the most symmetri- 
cal in her whole nature aod the most lov- 
able. This impression was formed early, 
and has only strengthened as time went 

on. To have taken part io her weddin 
service is one of the honors of my life, ot 
I always look back upon it with pride and 





pleasure. I t that distance makes it 
undesirable and unwise that I should at- 
tend the celebration of which you speak, 
but I desire to be remembered cordially 
to Mr. Blackwell and to all the friends 
and kindred there assembled. Should 
any photograph be taken of the vld house 
with the guests, I beg you to send me 
one. Cordially yours, 
THomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


Mrs. Esther Frances Boland, of South 
Boston, wrote: 

I am not one of Lucy Stone’s converts, 
having been a suffragist from childhood, 
but it is wholly owing to her influence 
that I ever actively engaged in the move- 
ment. I had occasion to go to 8 Park 
Street for something, and saw there Lucy 
Stone, who urged me to juin the Associa- 
tion and work in its behalf. 

No one, I should suppose, could resist 
the winsomeness of her appeal, and I 
then and there ‘‘enlisted for the war,’’ as 
I told her. Whenever, therefore, I be- 
came weary of well-dving, as must inevi- 
tably be the case with ail who strive in 
such a reform, I recall her beautiful pres- 
ence and my pledge to her and am there- 
by strengthened to renew the battle. 

There are many women to whom we 
owe a debt of gratitude, but it seems to 
me that to Lucy Stone more than to al- 
most any other we are indebted for the 
change of sentiment which makes it pos- 
sible for us to press our claims for en- 
franchisement. 

Her sweet persuasiveness of manner, 
magnetic voice, keer wit, and sympa- 
thetic nature won a hearing and disarmed 
antagonism where others, by their zealous 
but aggressive advocacy repelled. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass., Ava. 10, 1903, 
Mrs. PHEBE STONE BEEMAN. 

Dear Madam: | regret that absence on 
my vacation will prevent me from attend- 
ing Lucy Stone’s birthday anniversary, 
Aug. 13. A woman so noble as she, so 
fearless, s0 powerful in her qualities of 
mind and soul, and yet so womanly, de- 
serves all the respect we can give her. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam WALTER Foss. 


The following was received from Mrs. 
Sarah Burger Stearns, of Duluth, Minn.: 


Dear Mr. Blackwell; As you are to be 
with the friends gathered at the birth- 
place of our loved and honored Lucy Stone, 
to do reverence once more to her memory, 
you will allow me, perhaps, through this 
letter, to add my tribute of praise to one 
so well deserving of praise from all 
women. 

The memory of her sweet face, gentle 
voice, and eloquent words has been with 
me through all the years since 1853, when 
first hearing her brave appeals in behalf 
of womanhood. It was at a suffrage con- 
vention held at Cleveland, Ohio. Meet- 
ings were held three times a day for sev- 
eral days. Many brilliant men and women 
were there, making fine speeches, but the 
finest of all, as it seemed to me, was Lucy 
Stone’s last speech at the close of the last 
session. It was addressed to all; but es- 
pecially to young women. 

Being of that class myself every word 
she uttered made its way to my heart, and 
settled there, deep down, and to stay. 
And so, as she had pictured the injustice 
suffered by young women, in being ex- 
cluded from all the higher institutions of 
learning, and said appealingly to them, 
‘Who would be free themselves must 
strike the blow,’’ I resolved to prepare 
for the classical course of the University 
of Michigan, aud when ready make appli- 
cation to the Regents for the admission of 
womep; and to induce other young wom- 
en to do the same, 

Accordingly, after years of thorough 
preparation, nearly a dozen girls applied 
with me for admission to the university 
in 58. The only answer received was, ‘'It 
seems inexpedient for the university to 
admit ladies at present.”’ But the agita 
tion thus aided by the iuspiring words of 
Lucy Stone in favor of university educa- 
tion for women never ceased in Michigan 
until the University had opened its dvors 
to women in ’69. 

Since then, hundreds of young women 
have been blessed by the advantages there 
offered them, and many have held Lucy 
Stone in the same grateful remembrance 
that the writer of this still cherishes, and 
in this letter would express to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
SARAH BURGER STEARNS. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building Boston, Mass 








A Woman Physician will receive guests 
into her most attractive cottage on the Cliffs 
Rooms with drift-wood fires, and beautiful views 
of breakers. Wholesome, generous table. Ad- 
dress 2 Marginal Road, Nahant, Mass. ’ 





HOUSEKEEPER —A practical woman wants 
a position as managing housekeeper in a first- 
class hotel or in a buarding school. References: 
Dr. Winchester Donald and others. Address 
“Housekeeper,” 31 Norway St., Boston, Suite 2. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGuEs, 


Lynn.—An interesting and well attend. 
ed meeting of the Lynn Equal Rights Ciyp 
was held on Aug, 9 at the auditorium of 
J. W. Hutchinson at High Rock, The 
president, Mrs. Abbie S. Carr, called the 
meeting to order, and introduced Mr, J 
W. Hutchinson, the life-long friend of the 
speaker, Major Merwin, They sang antj. 
slavery songs together in the army of the 
Potomac. Mr. Hutchinson introduced 
Major Merwin, who spoke for an hour op 
the great need this country has, for 
its own salvation, of the votes of the 
women. He was listened tu with the 
closest attention by many young men jp 
the audience. The Ciub will hold another 
grove meeting Aug. 23, at 4 P. M. 





THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—The map. 
agement will continue the enzageinent 
with Mr. J. H. Gilmour two week; longer 
before the beginning of the regular Fa)j 
and Winter season of the stock company 
Next week’s bill at this theatre wil! con. 
sist of the modern society play by Bronson 
Howard, ‘‘Aristocracy,’’ first produced jp 
Boston ten years ago by A. M. Palmer's 
company at the Hollis. This play hag 
had one earlier production, some years 
ago, by the Castle Square stuck company 
but the cast in the coming performances 
will show many changes in the organiza. 
tion since its former presentatiun. The 
O,portunit.es for effective stage settings 
will be fully improved, and the ladies of 
the company will display some elaborate 
and beautiful toilettes. At the Monday 
matinee the usual distribution of souvenir 
boxes of choice chocolate bunbons will be 
made. The summer season will be 
brought to an end by an elaborate pro- 
duction of Beliasco and De Mille’s com- 
edy, ‘Tbe Wife.”’ 


Boston THEATRE. — ‘Quincy Adams 
Sawyer’’ by a Boston author and drama. 
tist, fullows another Boston made play at 
the Boston Theatre. The management 
luoks upon *‘Quincy Adams Sawyer’ as one 
of its most successful attractions of the 
entire season and it is naturally expected 
that during the coming annual engage. 
ment there for three weeks, commencing 
Monday, Sept. 28, it will surpass all ig 
turmer famous records for ‘standing room 
only’’ business, This will be its fourth 
visit to the Boston Theatre and it has yet 
to see a Boston performance which hag 
not been either attended by a filled house 
or one which has not only tested the capa- 
city of the theatre but has been enjoyed 
by additional hundreds of people occupy- 
ing all the available standing room. It is 
very interesting to note that this play 
which was dramatized by a Boston man, 
Charles Felton Pidgin, published by a 
Boston house, the C. M. Clark Company, 
follows at the Boston Theatre a play, 
‘‘Miss Petticoats,’’ aiso dramatized by a 
Boston man from a book written by Bos- 
ton authors and published by the same 
company. A new artist in the title réle 
of *‘Quincy Adams Sawyer’’ will be seen 
this season and his personality is said to 
be an ideal one for giving the proper in- 
terpretation of this difficult character of 
an aristocratic young Boston lawyer who 
stirs up no end of amusement and trouble 
in @ small country town. 

An interesting story is told in connec- 
tion with the engagement of Kathryn 
Osterman in “Miss Petticoats’? at the 
Boston Theatre for two weeks, commenc- 
ing Monday, September 14. Josephine 
Victor, who has brought suit against Miss 
Osterman and her manager, J. J. Rosen- 
thal, went to Mr. Rosenthal’s office in 
New York on May 15, about being placed 
as Lucy Worth-Courtleigh in ‘*Miss Petti- 
coats..’ Miss Victor says: **Mr. Rosen- 
thal said he thought I would fill the bill 
but he couldn’t engage a blonde in his 
company, as Miss Osterman, who stars in 
the production, isa blonde. I told Mr. 
Rosenthal I would change the color of my 
hair, as I wanted the engagement. We 
made a verbal contract, and Kathryn Os- 
terman, who was in the office, seemed 
pleased with the arrangement. Having 
had my hair turned black, I went back to 
Mr. Rosenthal’s office on July 8, and he 
informed me that the place had been 
filled. It was bad euough to have my 
bair ruined, but in addition I have lost 
the best man in the world.’”’ She was en- 
gaged to George Matthews, a young busi- 
bess man of Columbus, Ohio. When Miss 
Victor’s lawyer cailed upou Manager 
Rosenthal, he admitted having made a 
verbal agreement, but he had nv idea 
she would change the color of her hair, 
and when she did not appear in the course 
of a month he engaged another young 
woman to play the part of Lucy in ‘Miss 
Petticoats.”” A compromise has been 
affected, and Miss Victor, having with- 
drawn the suit, will appear as Lucy 
Worth-Cuurtleigh in ‘‘Miss Petticoats.” 
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MISS M. 


144 Tremont Street, 


Is offering this week some fine bargains in 


COTTON NECKWEAR. 


F. FISK, 
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